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Amonc the antiquarian discoveries lately 
made in relation to Roman Britain, none is 
more stimulating and suggestive than the 
recent find on the Roman wall near New- 
castle. For details we may refer to Mr. 
Haverfield’s “Quarterly Notes” in this 
number, but the general result may be briefly 
stated. The find, it must be premised, 
stands as yet alone; subsequent finds may 
contradict it. But this is not likely, and, 
assuming it not to occur, we have definite 
proof that the vallum is older than the wall. 
Dr. Bruce thought otherwise, and devoted a 
life of labour and learning to establishing 
his own view. Now, a few weeks’ digging 
has swiftly overthrown it. This is, as 
Mr. Haverfield observes, a striking and 
somewhat pathetic testimony to the value of 
excavations. We trust the lesson will not be 
lost on members of archzological societies. 


The daily newspapers have added a comic side 
tothe discovery. ‘They have heard of it, and 
this is what they have made of it : 


“SOMETHING FOR ANTIQUARIES. 


“In the neighbourhood of Newcastle an 
active verbal warfare is being raged over a 
Roman wall, described as of first importance, 
which has been discovered near there. The 
balance of opinion is that it is the wall 
which Hadrian built to keep back the 
northern barbarians ; but with regard to the 
earthwork attached to it there is much dispute. 
Dr. Bruce, the great northern authority on 
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these matters, has given it as his opinion that 
the earthwork was a rear defence for the 
stone wall; but this theory has been chal- 
lenged by Mr. Haverfield, who believes it to 
be older than the wall, and devoid of military 
importance. The rival sides are now busily 
engaged with axe and spade cutting through 
the eaithwork in all directions to find proof 
in favour of their respective theories.” 


Truly this is “something for antiquaries.” 
No one, we suppose, but a journalist, would 
commit himself to the statements that 
Hadrian’s wall has been just discovered, or 
that Dr. Bruce is still alive. We are, we 
believe, an antiquarian people in England, 
and our daily journalists have obviously 
mistaken us. 


Another inscribed stone of Roman date has 
occurred at Carlisle, the /ocus of the find 
being the well-known cemetery at Gallows- 
hill, now, out of respect to the feelings of 
residents, by base innovation called Sunny- 
side. The stone is a fragment about 4 feet 
3 inches by 18 inches, and is the broken off 
top of a larger stone. It contains two lines of 
nscription in rather shallow lettering, thus: 


DEOMARTIOCEIOET 
NVMINI IMP...... AVG 


One would expect the word following MARTI 
to be cocip10, but our informant was unable 
to twist the letters into that word. The last 
letter but three in the first line may be 1, 
not 1. The gap in the second line seems an 
erasure. More may perhaps be made out 
when the stone arrives in the shelter provided 
in Tullie House. A shivering archeologist, 
up to his knees in a half-frozen clay puddle, 
is apt to be sluggish-minded. 
4 

The same city now possesses the base of a 
statuette inscribed : 


DEO . CAVII. 
ARCHIETVS. 


It was found in English Street, Carlisle, 
six feet below the surface some years ago, but 
its existence has only just become known to 
local antiquaries. 


fe 
At Abernethy, Perthshire, on December 27 
last, the sexton, when opening a grave in the 
E 
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churchyard, unearthed a stone slab, bearing 
on both sides an incised cross of Celtic form. 
As described by Mr. Butler, the parish 
minister, the stone is sandstone conglomerate, 
27 inches in length by 21 inches in breadth, 
and 73 inches in thickness. ‘The obverse 
side has carved on it the shaft of a cross the 
full length of the stone and 74 inches in 
breadth, with Celtic work upon it, but so 
weatherworn as to be scarcely visible. Un- 
fortunately it is broken at the semicircular 
hollows where the shaft joins the arms and 
the part containing the arms, and the summit 
is not yet discovered. At the part of the 
stone near the semicircular hollows the 
evidences of tracery are very clear indeed. 
On the reverse side is a cross 16 inches long 
and 7 inches from arm to arm. 


&¢ ek 


The Norman window at Nunburnholme illus- 
trated last month somewhat resembles in the 
ornamentation of the head the example from 
ied Sigston, of which we give a sketch. 


It is interesting to note in this the conjunc- 
tion on the same stone of two totally dif- 
ferent principles of ornamentation, viz., the 
sculptured and the incised. The latter is the 


oldest form of decoration, and occurs all 
over the world. It is naturally the first 
method that would occur to man whereby 
any plain surface could be relieved. It is 
common on savage weapons of wood, on 
Roman altars, all through the Gothic periods, 
on both wood and stone, and is still used in 
the case of the Norwegian handboxes. In 
the Sigston window the incisions are in the 
form of three-sided pyramids, and are 
disposed on a regular plan governed by 
radial and tangential lines. Asunk chamfer, 
terminating in rounded scrolls, intervenes 
between the incised ornament and a line of 
ordinary zigzag formed by a sunk half-round 
bead. This window is stil] zz st‘, though 
blocked. ‘Three of the original jamb-stones, 
with the axed tooling of the period, are seen 
on the right-hand side of the sketch. 


From the same church we cull an example 
of a moulded corbel. This carries the inner 
order of the eastern arch of the nave arcade, 
there being a north aisle only. It is charac- 
teristic of Yorkshire work of the period of 
the Transition, and dates about 1180. The 
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volutes closely resemble those on the fine 
capital unearthed at Watton Priory last year, 
and remind one of the carvings in similar 
positions in the Cistercian abbeys of Foun- 
tains, Furness, Byland, Jervaulx, and Rievaulx. 

fo 
A few weeks ago some men ploughing in a 


field at Rockbourn, near Fordingbridge, dis- 
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turbed and broke a vase containing upwards 
of 4,000 small brass Roman coins, ranging, 
apparently, from Gallienus to Aurelian. It is 
to be hoped that an offer made on behalf of 
the Hampshire Field Club to classify and 
catalogue this find, prior to any dispersal of the 
hoard, will be accepted by the owner of the 
field, in whose possession these coins now 


are. 
¢ £¢ 


Mr. G. F. Lawrence sends us the following 
interesting note: “On looking through a 
number of barrow flints, etc., purchased by 
me at the Bateman sale, I found that (over- 
looked by that famous antiquary) he had 
discovered a ‘flint and steel’ with an inter- 
ment in the large barrow at the south-east 
corner of the southern entrance to the stone 
circle at Arbor Lowe, in Derbyshire. Of 
course, at that time attention had not been 
called to the probability of a half-nodule of 
pyrites and a flint having been used for that 
purpose; but since then, at Rudstone and 
Lamborne Down, such things have been 
identified as fire - producing agents. My 
‘steel’ is a half-nodule of hematite, and 
instead of being scored down the centre of 
the flat face, as the pyrites are, it has been 
broken away from the edge. The flint is of 
the usual ‘ fabricator’ form, but bears marks 
of bruising and stains of iron along the 
sides, notably the inner, for it is somewhat 
curved, the point being smoothened and un- 
stained, as though used originally for the 
enigmatical purpose for which ‘ fabricators’ 
were fashioned. With these were found a 
well-formed small scraper, which has been 
partially burnt, and a broken flint of uncer- 
tain shape. The flint, steel, and broken 
flint have not passed through the fire ap- 
parently. The flints, etc., were found in a 
cist, with a bone pin, amongst a deposit of 
calcined bones, strewn about the floor of the 
chamber. At the west end of the cist were 
two urns of coarse clay. For account of 
opening, see Vestiges Ant. Derb., pp. 64, 65, 
etc. In several other barrows pieces of 
hematite were found with interments, but 
those I have are tubular pieces, and do not 
appear to have been used, neither do any 
flints show iron stains, as though by use as 
‘strike-a-lights.’ It is also worthy of notice 


that many of the so-called ‘calcined flints’ 








mentioned in Vestiges and Zen Years’ 
LDiggings, as found with interments, do not 
appear to have been near the fire at all, but 
are just whitened with age, as are most 
implements found in barrows.” 
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“Placed boulders,” a question of consider- 
able interest to antiquaries, has recently been 
debated with much ability in the columns of 
the Oban Telegraph. In the issue of Decem- 
ber 15 descriptions are given of large boulders 
at Inverliver, Lochetiveside, at Totamore, 
the highest of the Coll Hills, at Appin, as 
well as at several other places, all of which 
are supported on three small stones set in 
triangular fashion. It is contended by 
Colonel Stewart and others that these flat 
boulders were placed in their present position 
in prehistoric times by artificial means. It is 
argued, however, on the contrary, that these 
ice-carried boulders have accidentally settled 
into such positions through natural causes. 
When the multitude of these boulders in 
certain districts is considered, as well as the 
motive action, the wonder is not that some 
should be strangely situated, but that more of 
them should not have been tossed into 
striking situations. 
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A very considerable stir has recently taken 
place in the city of Norwich with regard to 
the skull of Sir Thomas Browne, the cele- 
brated and pious author of the feligio 
Medic. On his death, in October, 1682, Sir 
Thomas’ remains were buried in the chancel 
of the church of St. Peter Mancroft, Nor- 
wich. In 1840, Mrs. Bowman, the wife of 
the then vicar of St. Peter Mancroft, died. 
Whilst the workmen were preparing her 
grave, an adjacent coffin was broken. Un- 
fortunately a local antiquary, Mr. R. Fitch, 
was present, and through his prying it was 
ascertained that the remains were those of 
Sir Thomas Browne ; but we will let Mr. Fitch 
tell his own tale, as he communicated it to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1841 : 
“In August, 1840, some workmen, who 
were employed in digging a vault in the 
chancel of the church of St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, accidentally broke with a blow of 
the pickaxe the lid of a coffin, which proved 
E2 
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to be that of one whose residence within its 
walls conferred honour on Norwich in olden 
times. This circumstance afforded me an 
opportunity of inspecting the remains. ‘The 
bones of the skeleton were found to be in good 
preservation, particularly those of the skull; the 
forehead was remarkably low and depressed, 
the head unusually long, the back part 
exhibiting an uncommon appearance of depth 
and capaciousness. ‘The brain was consider- 
able in quantity, quite brown, and unctuous, 
the hair profuse and perfect, of a fine auburn 
colour, similar to that in the portrait presented 
to the Archzological Institute in 1847, and 
carefully preserved in the vestry of St. Peter 
which is Mancroft. The coffin-plate, which 
was also broken, was of brass, in the form of 
a shield, and bore the following : 
Amplissimus Vir 

Dns. Thomas Browne Miles, Medicinze 

D Annos Natus 77 Denatus 19 Die 

Mensis Octobris, Anno Dni 1682, hoc 

Loculo indormiens, Corporis Spagy- 

rice pulvere plumbum in aurum 
Convertit. 

I succeeded in taking a few impressions from 
the plate, and presented one, with a counter 
impression, to the Institute, to be deposited 
amongst the collection of the society.” 


e 


The sexton at this time improved upon Mr. 
Fitch’s example by abstracting the skull, and 


sold it to Dr. Lubbock. In 1847 Dr. Lub- 
bock, or his representatives, presented the 
sacrilegiously stolen skull to the Norfolk and 
Norwich Hospital, where it has since re- 
mained. At this hospital is a small patho- 
logical museum, where, it will be scarcely 
credited, the skull of Sir Thomas Browne, 
together with some of his hair and a bit of 
his skin, is on view. In the same assort- 
ment of bits of dead humanity are the re- 
mains of criminals who have been executed 
in front of Norwich Castle, and a selection of 
human monstrosities. 
#, 

Attention having recently been directed by a 
London paper to this gross treatment of parts 
of the body of that most reverend Christian, 
Sir Thomas Browne, the Rev. W. P. Burn, 
vicar of St. Peter’s Mancroft, most properly 
approached the board of the Norwich Hos- 
pital, and begged for their restitution. To 
our astonishment, and, we should hope, to 


the surprise and indignation of right-thinking 
men, this request has been flatly refused, 
We sincerely trust that the subscribers to the 
hospital will, ere long, instruct their council 
to amend its ways, or it may be found that 
the law is sufficiently strong to compel the 
restitution of this stolen property. The skull 
is admitted to be of a most ordinary type, so 
that it can only be placed in the hospital 
museum to gratify a low and morbid curiosity, 
The cruel shame thus to make sport of the 
skull of the pious writer of Urn Burial 
adds aggravation to the offence. Here are 
three quotations from his book, which read 
strangely in the light of the treatment that 
Sir Thomas Browne’s bones are now receiv- 
ing: “ But who knows the fate of his bones, 
or how often he is to be buried? Who hath 
the oracle of his ashes, or whither they are 
to be scattered?” . . . ‘To be knaved out 
of our graves, to have our skulls made drink- 
ing bowls, and our bones turned into pipes, 
to delight and sport our enemies, are tragical 
abominations.” . . . ‘‘ Christians have hand- 
somely glossed the deformity of death by 
careful consideration of the body and civil 
rites which take off brutal terminations; and 
though they conceived all reparable by a 
resurrection, cast not off all care of interment. 
And since the ashes of sacrifices burnt upon 
the altar of God were carefully carried off by 
the priests, and disposed in a clean field; 
since they acknowledged their bodies to be 
the lodging of Christ and the temples of the 
Holy Ghost, they devolved not all upon the 
sufficiency of soul existence ; and, therefore, 
with long services and full solemnities con- 
cluded their last exequies, wherein with all 
distinctions the Greek devotion seems most 
pathetically ceremonious.” 
% Nf et 

The old parish church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Hertford, has long since entirely dis- 
appeared from public view. Probably the 
last notice of it was on a map of the town 
made in 1766, when a few parts were stand- 
ing, marked ‘Church in ruins.” In 1853, 
the estate, which belonged to the Marquis of 
Townshend, was cut up and sold in building 
lots, Priory Street and St. John Street being 
formed upon it. The portion then known as 
Priory Wharf was purchased by the late Mr. 
S. Andrews. No one knew where the church 
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had been, and nota single plan or illustration 
of it was in existence. It remained for the 
sons of Mr. Andrews—Messrs. R. T. and 
W. F. Andrews—to make a highly interesting 
discovery towards the end of the year just 
closed. The opening of some ground for 
laying on a water supply disclosed two thick 
flint walls. Messrs. Andrews, suspecting 
their nature, followed up these walls, and, by 
means of extensive excavation, gradually 
found the east and west angles of the south 
transept, and then the north wall of the nave, 
establishing its width at 29 feet. They next 
found the north-west angle of the nave, 
proving that its length from the junction with 
the transept was 87 feet, or exactly three 
times its width. All the walls were 4 feet 


thick. 
& ek 


This exhausted the discoveries possible on 
Messrs. Andrews’ ground, but, obtaining the 
consent of their neighbours, the work was 
followed up, and the existence of a north 
transept of corresponding size to the south 
one—viz., 30 feet long by 20 feet wide—was 
established. The entrance to the chancel 
was found 24 feet 8 inches wide, but the 
chancel foundations seem to have disappeared 
in former gravel digging. The total length 
of the church inside, from the west end to 
the chancel arch, was 107 feet, and the width 
inside the transepts go feet, so that the build- 
ing was of an exceptionally regular cruciform 
plan. The foundation upon which the stone- 
work of the chancel-pier rested was just 6 
inches above the floor-line of the nave, and 
as this foundation was very broad, and no 
other indication had elsewhere appeared of 
the foundations for a tower, and that in the 
angle of the south transept and the nave a 
circular foundation was found on the outside 
(indicating that a circular staircase had existed 
at that angle in the thickness of the wall), the 
conclusion was drawn that the tower had 
stood at the junction of the nave and chancel 
with the transepts. 
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In the prosecution of the excavations, more 
especially towards the east end of the church 
(which, by the way, stood nearly east and 
west, and the transepts nearly north and 
south), were found many pieces of highly 





glazed ornamental paving-tiles of beautiful 
design, from which the several patterns have 
been built up, and show that they were made 
as soon as the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. No moulded stones of any kind were 
met with to show the style of architecture 
which was adopted in the church, but from a 
small block of moulded clunch-stone, which 
was found some fifteen years ago in a disused 
well on the premises, it is judged to have 
been Early English. Part of an old stoup, 
or holy-water vessel, a door-head, and a stone 
coffin-lid have also been found from time to 


time. 
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It is of great interest to note that in further 
excavations a small subsequently-built church 
has been found within the area of the larger 
nave, having walls of flint and mortar, and 
angles, both internal and external, formed of 
thin red bricks, and about 20 inches only 
in thickness. It consists of a nave, supposed 
to be about 36 feet long and 25 feet 9 inches 
in width, and a chancel of half an octagon, 
22 feet in length and 21 feet 6 inches in 
width ; and there is also part of a cross wall, 
which shows the width of the chancel-arch to 
have been about 1o feet. The south wall of 
this building stands upon the south wall of 
the larger nave, but no remains are left to 
show its architecture, and it is supposed that 
the larger building having become ruinous, 
some of the materials were used for the 
smaller building, and that this was the one 
which is mentioned by Turnor as having 
been repaired by Willis in 1629, and that 
fifty years after, or thereabouts, it was de- 
molished by order of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
the parish having been added to that of All 
Saints in the year 1645 by Sir John Har- 
rison. The Antiguary desires to thank Messrs. 
Andrews on behalf of ecclesiologists generally 
for the care and public spirit that they have 
shown in conducting these excavations. 


&¢ &¢ 
The winter exhibition by the Royal Academy 
of “Works of old masters and deceased 
British artists’”.—the twenty-fifth of the series 
—is distinguished by the excellency and 
merit of the British section. The collection 
is of special interest, as a large number of the 
pictures have not previously been exhibited. 
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“‘ The Wedding of Mr. Beckingham and Miss 
Corbett” is an example of Hogarth’s that has 
hitherto been unknown, as it is not men- 
tioned in any catalogue of his works. The 
wedding occurred in 1739, and the best 
critics agree in accepting this picture as 
genuine. ‘There is a delightful collection of 
nine Gainsboroughs, whilst Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds is represented by eleven portraits. 


The exhibition of Early Italian art at the 
New Gallery will prove more attractive to the 
antiquary. As to the pictures, there are 
some charming Botticellis that in themselves 
amply repay a visit. The specimens of a 
great variety of art and handicraft from 1300 
to 1550, in ivories, ceramics, medals, plate, 
bronzes, armour, furniture, embroideries, 
illuminated manuscripts, and printed books, 
form a most. noble collection, and are well 
worthy of close and continuous study. The 
catalogue is somewhat paltry, being a dry 
descriptive list. Surely it might be worth 
while to prepare for publication a critical and 
illustrated catalogue before this invaluable 
gathering is dispersed. 


The Department of Science and Art have 
just brought out a useful catalogue of 
94 pages on Japanese art. It catalogues the 
whole of the Japanese books and albums of 
prints in colour which are in the National 
Art Library, South Kensington. Part IL, 
dealing with original drawings, prints, stencils, 
etc., is in preparation, and will be issued 
shortly. This catalogue, which has been 
compiled by Mr. Edward F. Strange, is 
divided into seven sections, and seems to be 
well arranged. An index is given of the 
names of authors and artists. 


 & & & 
Mr. Christopher A. Markham, F.S.A., will 
shortly publish (through Mr. Joseph Tebbutt 
of Northampton) an Inventory of the Church 
Plate of the County of Northampton. It 
will form a royal octavo volume of about 
350 pp. The particulars have in every case 
been obtained by the author’s personal 
inspection, so that there is good promise 
of it being a thoroughly satisfactory work. 
The book will contain numerous _illustra- 
tions, which will be reproduced by the typo- 
graphic process from drawings, or by the 


autotype process from photographs. The 
Communion plate in the private chapels in 
the county will also be described, by the 
kindly permission of the owners. Short notes 
will be added of such of the donors as can be 
identified, and reference made to their wills 
whenever possible ; and in every case where 
arms or inscriptions occur they will be care. 
fully recorded. 
fe 


A Winchester correspondent writes: “ His- 
toric antiquaries will rejoice to hear that Mr. 
F, J. Baigent’s History of Winchester, which 
has occupied him, amongst other labours in 
the Record Office, and wherever MSS. are to 
be examined, now some ten years, will be 
published this year, during the mayoralty of 
Alderman T. Stopher. This is a happy 
decision, for the idea of such a book was 
conceived ten years ago, when the Alderman 
celebrated in almost a national way the seven 
hundredth anniversary of the granting of the 
charter of the privilege of the mayoral office 
and title by Henry II. in 1183, giving Win- 
chester the position of premier mayoralty of 
the English-speaking race. It need scarcely 
be said that Mr. Baigent is highly qualified 
to produce this memorial of the seven hun- 
dredth anniversary and history of a city the 
cradle of the monarchy from the days of 
Cerdic, the mausoleum of the Saxon kings, 
and a place whose history for long was that 
of the nation.” 


&¢ £&¢ & 
Rev. Canon Church, F.S.A., will shortly 
publish by subscription Chapters in the 
Early History of the Church of Wells, 
A.D. 1136—1333, which are drawn from 
unpublished documents in the possession of 
the Dean and Chapter of Wells. The 
papers which form the bulk of this volume 
were first published in Archaologia, and are 
now reprinted by permission of the Society 
of Antiquaries. They have, however, been 
recast, corrected, and largely added to, and 
will be presented in a form at once more 
convenient and generally accessible. ‘These 
chapters will also be illustrated with several 
facsimiles of seals, a representation in colours 
of a twelfth-century crozier, and plans and 
drawings of the cathedral church at various 
stages of its history. ‘The whole will be 
fully indexed. The work will be printed in 
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a demy 8vo. volume, on good paper, and in 
large clear type, and will be issued in cloth, 
with uncut edges. The edition will be 
limited to 500 copies, and the price to sub- 
scribers will be 12s. 6d., post free. Sub- 
scribers’ names are now being received, and 
copies will be assigned in order of date until 
the edition is exhausted. The publishers 
are Messrs. Barnicott and Pearce, 44, Fore 
Street, Taunton. It is a pleasure to cordially 
recommend this work by anticipation. 


de 
The death is announced of Mr. John Plant, 
for upwards of forty years librarian and 
curator of Peel Park Museum, Salford, which 
post he resigned in 1892. He died in 
Anglesey in the first week of the new year at 
the age of seventy-four. ' 


& & 

We regret to chronicle the death at Hull, at 
the advanced age of 79, on December 23, of 
Mr. James Joseph Sheahan, a well-known 
local historian. He was a native of Ireland, 
and originally an actor. Marrying a York- 
shire lady, he settled at Hull, in 1841, and 
a few years later turned his attention to the 
careful compilation of works on local history. 
The list of his works includes histories of 
Cambridgeshire, Oxfordshire, East and North 
Ridings of Yorkshire, Buckinghamshire, and 
Northamptonshire, as well as a Guide to 
Beverley. But his best work was the History 
of Hull, two editions of which were published. 
The last of these, issued in 1866, still remains 
the chief history of the town. It is a royal 
octavo volume, and covers upwards of 800 
closely-printed pages. 


The Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., President of the 
newly-formed East Riding Antiquarian 
Society, which has made so successful a 
start, is removing this month from his York- 
shire benefice to the historical village of 
Holdenby, Northamptonshire, just vacated 
by the preferment of Rev. Canon Alderson 
to Lutterworth. There is a certain fitness in 
the living of Holdenby coming into the 
hands of another antiquary. The Rev. 
Charles H. Hartshorne, F.S.A., the distin- 
guished Northamptonshire antiquary, was 
for many years Rector of Holdenby. The 
church of Holdenby abounds in interest of 
an exceptional character, though it suffered a 






quarter of a century ago somewhat severely 
at the hands of Sir Gilbert Scott. Holmby 
House, a portion of which has recently been 
rebuilt by Viscount Clifden, has been immor- 
talized by Whyte Melville in the novel of that 
name. Dr. Cox has no intention of aban- 
doning the East Riding Society, and hopes 
to attend most of its meetings. 
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Muarterly Motes on Roman 
Britain. 
By F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
papsiviecaion 
No. XIII. 


> Et HE last four months of the year 
Reg dee} 1893 produced one find of first- 
class importance, which was made 
in the course of Dr. Hodgkin's 
excavations on the Wall of Hadrian. These 
excavations, it will be remembered, were 
commenced last summer, and have, so far, 
been directed to an examination of the 
Vallum at certain selected spots—such as 
Heddon and Down Hill, between Newcastle 
and Chollerford. ‘The Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries will doubtless publish in due 
time all proper details and plans of the work ; 
but there is one feature revealed which merits 
especial attention. At one point, where 
wall and Vallum are close together, a road, 
which is presumably the communication 
road of the wall, has been detected cross- 
ing the Vallum. In other words, the Vallum 
had fallen into disuse when this road was 
made, and, as the road seems to belong to 
the wall, this latter structure must be later 
than the Vallum, and must, indeed, have 
superseded it. More excavation is needed 
to prove that we are not here dealing with 
some exceptional instance, but, assuming for 
the moment that such is the case, two con- 
clusions may be drawn. In the first place, 
we have now clear evidence that the wall had 
behind it, in its immediate proximity, a com- 
munication road, a fact which has hitherto 
been asserted, but never properly authen- 
ticated. In the second place, Dr. Bruce’s 
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theory of the Vallum, as a rear defence of 
the wall against southern insurrection, falls 
abruptly to the ground. It will be a striking 
and, indeed, a somewhat pathetic testimony 
to the value of excavations if a theory, on 
which Dr. Bruce spent much time and 
thought and trouble, shall now be tossed 
aside by a few weeks’ digging. For myself 
I may perhaps be egoist enough to confess 
that I have never believed the Vallum to be 
intended for military use, as, indeed, I have 
said already, both in these columns and else- 
where (Academy, October 28, 1893), and the 
new results, if they prove to be real results, 
will confirm my views. Further, I have only 
to congratulate the Newcastle antiquaries on 
the very interesting and valuable results 
which their labours have so soon attained, 
and to hope that the work will be carried 
through till the problems of the Vallum 
become a thing of the past. 

SouTH oF ENGLAND.—Besides these some- 
what exciting discoveries in the North, I have 
little to record from elsewhere. Silchester 
has produced no new ogam or church, and 
work there is suspended for the winter. At 
Keston, in Kent, a structure, which is called 
a Roman temple, has been discovered, or 
rather rediscovered, but without any con- 
clusive result. At Brookheath, near Ford- 
ingbridge, on the property of Mr. Eyre 
Coote, a hoard of coins has been discovered, 
in all 4,020 “small brass,” in an earthen 
vessel. I do not yet know the dates of the 
coins, but it is very probable, a priori, that 
they belong to the end of the third century. 
I understand that the coins are now in the 
possession of Mr. Eyre Coote, and that he 
will take steps to publish details. In South- 
wark a Roman cemetery has been noticed 
with bronze and jet ornaments. 

Wa.es.—At Caerwent in Monmouthshire, 
the restoration of the church has resulted in 
the discovery of a tessellated pavement, five 
feet below the present surface, and within 
the area of the Roman walls. Several walls 
have also been found, as well as other indica- 
tions of a building of some size, more pro- 
bably a private house or baths than a temple 
of Vesta, as someone has suggested. Here, 
again, further search will no doubt repay the 
effort. More traces of walls are also reported 
from Cardiff Castle. 

MIDLANDS AND Nortu.—At Long Witten- 


ham, Mr. Hewett has continued his diggings 
with satisfactory results. Three or four more 
walls, and, inside them, a bit of a leather 
shield, bones, a piece of Purbeck marble, 
and pieces of coloured plaster have rewarded 
his labours. ‘The general character of the 
place seems to me much what it was when 
I wrote my last report: that is, the finds 
belong to a British and Romano- British 
farm - settlement, with wattled enclosures, 
sheds, and dwellings. A correspondent of 
the Zimes (September 30) discusses at some 
length the road system of the vicinity, but I 
do not think we are yet in a position to dog- 
matize on this point. 

In Lancashire, some rather undatable dis- 
coveries at St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea have raised 
the question of Roman roads in the Fylde. 
A letter in the Blackpool Times (September 
13) gives details of a road which ran from 
Poulton le Fylde past Weeton and Kirkham 
to Preston. An archeological survey of 
Lancashire is promised among the announce- 
ments of the Society of Antiquaries. 

ScorLanD.—In Scotland a small hoard of 
over fifty silver coins has been made at the 
Lion Foundry, Kirkintilloch, near the line 
of the Wall of Antonine. The coins have 
not, so far as I know, been very fully 
deciphered, but it seems certain that Ves- 
pasian and Hadrian are represented. It is 
to be hoped that the hoard has been pro- 
perly preserved. With respect to the Annan- 
dale road mentioned in my last Quarterly 
Notes, I ought to say that Dr. James 
Macdonald, of Glasgow, one of the ex- 
cavators, tells me he does zo¢ consider the 
work to be Roman “in the sense of having 
been engineered and built by the Romans.” 
He thinks that no real trace of any road 
between Carlisle and the Clyde Valley can 
anywhere be found North of Birrens, itself 
only an outlier of Carlisle. If this is true, 
and it may well be so, we shall have to 
modify our map of Roman Scotland. In 
any case, antiquaries owe a great debt to 
Dr. Macdonald’s labours, and may look for- 
ward to the publication of his views. 

LITERATURE.—Literature, so far as I 
know, has been confined to a letter by Mr. 
Arthur I’vans on early Greek and Roman 
influences in Britain (Zimes, September 23, 
reprinted in the Archeologia Oxoniensis), 
and a controversy in the Academy on the 
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rank of the Roman city of Lindum and the 
derivation of the name Lincoln. Whatever 
be the truth as to the latter problem, there 
can, I think, be no doubt that Lindum was 
one of the few colonie in Britain. In the 
last part of the Journal of the Chester 
Archeological Society I have adapted in 
English an article by Professor Domas- 
zewski on the “ Origins of Deva,” which I 
noticed in my last report. 


Christ Church, Oxford, 
December 20, 1893. 


Mn Roads and Boundaries.* 


By J. R. Boy.e, F.S.A. 
——>——_- 
Part I.—Roaps. 

mea HE unit of English territory is the 

NGA Ses) township, and the English town- 

ship originated with the Teutonic 

invasion. Both the British Celts 
and the Roman colonists in Britain had towns 
and cities, but they had nothing akin to what 
we know as a township. The core of the 
township is the village community, dwelling 
in the village street, and going forth day by 
day to cultivate the lands which belonged to 
the “tun.” To understand the plan of a 
medieval English township we have only to 
take the map of a normal village of the 
present day, and erase the outlying farm- 
steads and the hedgerows. 

Usually the oldest things about a township 
are its name, the roads by which it is inter- 
sected, and the boundaries by which it is 
divided from other townships. An assertion 
of so sweeping a character, of course, needs 
qualification. The name may have become 
so strangely corrupted as to bear little re- 


* As this paper was prepared to be read at a 
meeting of the Hull Field Naturalists’ Society, the 
whole of my illustrations are taken from the county 
of York, and chiefly from the East Riding. The 
principles, however, which I have attempted to lay 
down are just as applicable to any other part of 
England, except that, for those districts in which 
there are no Scandinavian settlements, my fourth 
period must be omitted, and the third period made 
to cover the whole interval from the Teutonic 
Conquest of the district in question to the Norman 
Conquest. 


semblance to its original form. The roads 
may have been diverted. The boundaries 
may have been altered, and the township 
may include features which are far older than 
either name, roads, or boundaries. We may 
find within its limits prehistoric earthworks 
or burial mounds, or evidences of Roman 
occupation. But the inquirer who would 
study the history of a township will do well 
to commence his investigations, not with 
written records, but with the large scale 
Ordnance map. He should next perambu- 
late the boundaries, making careful note of 
every feature by which these are indicated. 
Then he should traverse all the roads, keep- 
ing an observant eye on every side. Lastly, 
he should interview the oldest inhabitants— 
especially the more unlettered ones—and 
ascertain what they call the place where they 
live. This last element in the investigation 
should on no account be omitted. Local 
pronunciation has often preserved a place- 
name in a form far more venerable than that 
in which it is given in Domesday. 

I have said that names may have been 
corrupted, roads diverted and boundaries 
changed. My own impression is that names, 
roads, and boundaries are usually exceedingly 
persistent. What the inquirer wishes to 
ascertain, however, is, how ancient roads 
may be distinguished from modern ones— 
how original boundaries may be distinguished 
from those which have been changed or 
modified. In inquiries of this kind it is the 
exception to find any help in documents. 

The construction of English roads, as 
these exist to-day, covers a period of at least 
2,000 years. No road, of course, now re- 
mains in the state in which it existed 2,000 
years ago. But there must be many roads 
which, despite centuries of repair and im- 
provement, are identical with those traversed 
by the inhabitants of this island before the 
coming of the Roman. Thcre are, on the 
other hand, roads which are the work of 
yesterday. And, to merely casual observa- 
tion, all roads seem pretty much alike, and 
present, to a great extent, the same features. 

I have to confess that it would be idle to 
dream of the possibility of dating a road, as 
by its architectural features we can date a 
building, to within a quarter of a century. 
It would be vain to imagine that the dates of 
roads can be ascertained, save in exceptional 
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cases, to within a century. But if I succeed 
in laying down rules by which the great 
majority of roads may be allocated to one or 
other of seven periods, covering in the whole, 
as I have said, 2,000 years, I shall have 
accomplished all that I propose. 

The seven periods to which I refer are the 
following : 

1. Pre-Roman, or British. 

2. Roman. 

3. Anglo-Saxon, covering the period from 
the early Teutonic invasions to the arrival of 
the Danes. 

4. Danish, covering the period from the 
Danish invasions to the Norman Conquest. 

5. Medizeval, extending from the Norman 
Conquest to the great period of enclosure 
(1450-1550). 

6. Recent, from the period of enclosure to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

7. Modern, from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the present time. 

For the purpose of our present inquiry 
these periods cannot be divided from each 
other by exact dates. A road, for instance, 


in one part of the country, made before the 
enclosure of adjoining arable lands, would be 
classified as belonging to the fifth period, 
although it may be fully a century later in 


actual date than a road in another district, 
made after the enclosure of that district, and 
therefore ascribed to the sixth period. But 
granting all this, the possibility of definitely 
ascertaining that any given road was con- 
structed in one of these seven periods, 
although the periods themselves overlap, is 
valuable, and may be made extremely service- 
able in the study of local topography. 

Every township in England has its boun- 
daries, and though these are often marked 
on the Ordnance maps as “defaced” or 
“undefined,” this merely means that the 
ancient boundary-marks have disappeared, or 
the features by which the boundary was 
formerly recognised can no longer be dis- 
covered. In point of fact, the limits of 
townships are perfectly well known, and 
though litigation as to boundaries of a minor 
character is very frequent, those of town- 
ships are very rarely questioned. Now, the 
original boundaries of a township must have 
been contemporary with the settlement itself. 
The boundaries may have been subsequently 
extended, or contracted, or in other ways 


modified, but almost from the very day of 
settlement the township must have had 
boundaries. If we think of a community 
settling in the centre of a vast unoccupied 
district, then the limits of the portion of 
territory on which they commence their 
operations will form their boundaries. But 
the Teutonic village settlement did not 
originate in this way. Throughout a whole 
district settlements were being formed at the 
same period. Communities were planting 
themselves down, and making preparation 
for their own system of cultivating the soil, 
which, wherever there were neighbouring 
settlements, necessitated the recognition of 
well-defined boundaries. It must be remem- 
bered that, at the period to which I refer, a 
township was a whole, and that within its 
limits there were no divided or separate 
properties. The lord of a township might 
grant a number of acres within it to a church 
or a convent, and in his charter he would 
carefully define the boundaries of the town- 
ship, to indicate that the acres in question 
must for ever be found within that ring; but 
the system of intermixed lands —to say 
nothing of changeable allotments—prevented 
the possibility of any narrower definition of 
land so granted. 

But from the existence of large numbers 
of charters of the eighth and later centuries, 
in which the boundaries of townships are 
defined, we know how carefully, even in 
those early times, boundaries were maintained. 
But we also learn that for boundaries objects 
were generally selected which, on the one 
hand, could be readily described, and, on 
the other, were not liable to change. Rivers 
and brooks were chiefly preferred. Water- 
sheds were sometimes adopted as boundaries, 
and roads very frequently. When none of 
these objects was available, it was usual to 
set up crosses, so that the boundaries could 
be described as running from cross to cross. 
Of such crosses, the ordinary boundary-stones 
in use at the present day are the degenerate 
representatives. 

Now, therefore, we have arrived at one 
principle which will serve as a first test of 
the date of roads. The Teutonic invasions 
of England may be regarded as a sort of 
central point from which to start our investi- 
gations. When a road constitutes a boundary 
between township and township, there is 
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strong presumptive evidence that it is older 
than the settlements which it thus divides. 
But when it continues, mile after mile, to be 
such a boundary between successive town- 
ships, this evidence may be accepted as 
absolute. Such a road is either British or 
Roman. If it has obviously been constructed 
to lead from one known Roman station to 
another, or if its course is a straight line, or 
a succession of straight lines, it is a Roman 
road. If it takes a more or less wandering 
and wayward line it is a British road. 

I take an example from East Yorkshire. 
There is a road which, leaving York by 
Walmgate Bar, takes a more or less direct 
course to Fridaythorpe, and is clearly part of 
an ancient track towards Bridlington. Now, 
the whole way from York to Fridaythorpe, a 
distance of about twenty-two miles, this road 
forms a boundary between contiguous town- 
ships. In this distance it divides eight town- 
ships on the north from nine on the south. 
The road must therefore have been in exist- 
ence before any one of these settlements was 
formed. But of these seventeen townships 
ten are Anglo-Saxon, whilst seven are Scandi- 
navian. I have no hesitation, therefore, in 
saying that these boundaries prove that the 
road from York to Fridaythorpe belongs to a 
period which preceded the Teutonic invasions 
of England. It must, therefore, be Roman 
or British. We apply our tests. It does 
not connect Roman camps. It does not run 
in straight lines. It is, indeed, tortuous 
throughout its whole course. It is, there- 
fore, a British road. 

There are one or two other Yorkshire 
roads, which, for considerable distances, were 
adopted either by the Anglo-Saxons or the 
Northmen as township boundaries, and to 
which I wish to refer. There is, for instance, 
the branch of the Watling Street which, 
entering the county near Bawtry, passes 
through Doncaster, Castleford, Aldborough 
and Catterick, and leaves Yorkshire by cross- 
ing the Tees at Piercebridge. From Castle- 
ford to Hazlewood the course of this road is 
almost as straight as that of an arrow. The 
distance between these places is about nine 
miles, and for seven of these miles the road 
constitutes a boundary between adjoining 
townships. The directness of the same road 
between Aldborough, the Isurium of the 
Romans, and Catterick, their Cataractonium, is 





remarkable. The distance is twenty-two miles, 
and for about one half of this distance the 
road has been adopted as a line of boundaries 
between several townships. Six miles north 
of Catterick the road divides, the chief branch 
making straight for the Tees at Piercebridge, 
whilst the second branch takes a_ north- 
western direction, again bifurcating just 
before reaching the Tees. But both these 
branches, the main one for a distance of 
seven miles, and the second one for a dis- 
tance of three miles, are township boundaries. 
Again, therefore, we may safely say that the 
roads were in existence before the period of 
the Teutonic invasions. Are these roads 
British or Roman? Two facts supply the 
answer. In the first place they lead from 
one Roman station to another. In the 
second place their chief characteristic is their 
straightness. Therefore they are Roman. 

We shall afterwards find that roads of later 
date than those just described have been very 
frequently adopted as township boundaries. 
But I have met with no instance in which 
one of these later roads constitutes a boundary 
between @ succession of townships. And the 
townships of which roads later than Roman 
form boundaries are invariably either of 
Scandinavian or still later origin. 

But in attempting to ascertain the date of 
a road of post-Roman origin, the first ques- 
tion to be determined is, What was the 
purpose for which that road was constructed ? 
It was formed as a means of communication 
between two places. But what are these 
places, and during what period or periods 
were they founded? Having ascertained 
these facts, in the great majority of cases we 
know the period of our road. But we must 
proceed carefully. We are beset by a two- 
fold danger: first, of accepting some settle- 
ment as the terminus of a road, when it is in 
reality a later growth, only planted where we 
find it because the road already existed ; 
second, of regarding some place as a road- 
side settlement which is really a terminus. 
We have, then, first to ascertain whether a 
settlement has been formed on an already 
existing road, or the road was made as a 
means of reaching the settlement; in other 
words, whether the road preceded the town, 
or the town the road. Now, if we find two 
places, say, of practically equal antiquity, 
connected by a fairly direct road, and inter- 
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mediate between these we find a third place, 
stretching along the roadsides, it is clear that 
the two places at the extremities of the road 
are the older settlements, that the road was 
formed to connect them, and that the inter- 
mediate place was formed at a later date, and, 
indeed, owes its existence to the presence of 
the road. It does not follow, because we 
can go into a town at one end and out at 
the other, that we depart by a continuation 
of the road by which we entered. We can 
go from Hull through Beverley to York, or 
from Hull through Beverley to Driffield. 
But in neither case have we kept a direct 
road. Aroad through Beverley, in fact, does 
not exist, and never has existed. But this is 
only another way of saying that Beverley is 
not a roadside settlement. At Beverley, 
then, we must fix one of the termini of each 
of the roads by which the town is entered. 
Beverley, as both name and history show, is 
an Anglo-Saxon settlement. A road to 
Beverley from another Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment is therefore in all probability an Anglo- 
Saxon road, and to be ascribed to my third 
period. Take one exceptionally interesting 
instance—the road from Hessle to Beverley. 
This road is as direct as any road neither 
constructed by Roman engineers nor in the 
nineteenth century can reasonably be ex- 
pected to be. In the whole distance from 
Hessle to Beverley, eight and a half miles, 
the road only passes through one village, the 
Danish village of Willerby, although several 
other settlements, Anglo-Saxon and Scandi- 
navian, are left at short distances on the right 
or the Jeft. But the village of Willerby has 
so obviously been founded on the roadside 
as to afford indubitable proof that, in the 
Danish period, when the village of Willerby 
was founded, the Hessle and Beverley road 
already existed. 

But why was the Hessle and Beverley 
road formed, and why does it ignore the 
village of Cottingham, far the most important 
settlement in the lower valley of the Hull, 
when by a slight divergence of its course it 
might have passed through it? Was this 
road formed that merchandise might be con- 
veyed to and fro between Hessle and 
Beverley, to be shipped or landed in Hessle 
haven? Certainly not, for Beverley has 
always had direct access to the Humber 


through the river Hull. Rather the Hessle 
and Beverley road is evidence of the great 
antiquity of the waterway across the Humber, 
between Hessle and Barton, which we find 
as a fully established ferry, with distinct pre- 
scriptive rights, in the very dawn of the 
history of Hull. ‘To the question, For what 
purpose was the Hessle and Beverley road 
formed? only one answer can be given. It 
was constructed for the use of those who, 
coming northwards, and crossing the Humber 
at Barton, were on their way to the great 
and famed shrine of St. John of Beverley. 
Around that shrine the successive minsters 
of Beverley, Saxon, Norman and medizval, 
have been raised. Around that shrine the 
town of Beverley sprang up, a minster town 
exclusively in its earlier centuries. And the 
roads which lead to Beverley from Hessle, 
from Walkington, from Newbald, from 
Market Weighton, from Middleton-on-the- 
Wolds, from Driffield, and from Leven, were 
all formed as roads to the church founded 
by the great saint of East Yorkshire. 

Take another example—the road from 
Bridlington to Nafferton, both Anglo-Saxon 
settlements. The fact that its termini are 
such settlements suggests that the road is 
an Anglo-Saxon one. But that it is such a 
road is proved by the fact that, since its 
formation, four settlements have been formed 
upon it, all of which are of Scandinavian 
origin. These are, Bessingby, Carnaby, 
Haisethorpe and Thornholme. 

If a road has been formed to connect an 
Anglo-Saxon with a Scandinavian settlement, 
or to connect two Scandinavian settlements, 
it may be safely assumed, unless evidence of 
later date exists, to belong to my fourth 
period. As an example we may take the 
road from Barmston to Carnaby. Barmston 
is Anglo-Saxon, Carnaby is Danish. But as 
the road was formed to connect the two 
places, it must be at least as late as the 
second settlement. That it is not a post- 
Conquest road, which would in any case be 
improbable, is proved by the fact that the 
Scandinavian village of Fraisthorpe has been 
founded upon it. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Book-bunter in Jaris.* 
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aS HERE is a delightful freshness and 
SS: common-sense breeziness in Mr. 
| Birrell’s introduction to this trans- 
=— ation of M. Uzanne’s pleasant 
volume. He rejoices in the fact that this 
easy-writing Frenchman discards the tradi- 
tional, affected, sham-emotional style of the 
book-lover, first brought into fashion in the 


cumbersome periods of Dr. Dibden. ‘There 
is surely no need,” says he, “for a lover of 






old books to write about them in a strain of 
maudlin sentiment. ‘The fact is, almost as 
much nonsense has been written about books 
asin them. To listen to some people you 
might almost fancy it was within their power 
to build a barricade of books, and sit behind 
it mocking the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune. It is all, or nearly all, a 
vain pretence. Book-hunting is a respect- 


* The Book Hunter in Paris: being Studies among 
the Bookstalls of the Quays. By Octave Uzanne. 
With an introduction by Augustine Birrell. Elliot 
Stock. Large 8vo., pp. xxv, 232, one hundred and 
forty-four text illustrations. Price 26s, 


AULUS GELIIUS AT BRINDISI. 


able pursuit, an agreeable pastime, an aid to 
study, but so are many other pastimes and 
pursuits ; and well would it have been if the 
historians of book-hunting had caught but 
a little of the graceful simplicity and sin- 
cerity of an Izaak Walton or a Gilbert 
White.” 

After a characteristic letter dedicatory to 
the stall-keepers on the quays of the gentle 
river Seine, M. Uzanne in a preliminary 
saunter pleasantly discourses of the undying 
nature of the bookstall man, of the contents 
of the modern boxes, of the vicissitudes of 


this book, begun in 1886, and completed in 
1892, of his co-workers, and of the changes 
in the bookstall world during the last six 
years. 

The next section is entitled “ Historic 
Prolegomena,” and consists of researches 
regarding the second-hand booksellers of the 
past. Among the Romans there were book- 
stalls beneath the rows of porticos in the 
vicinity of the Forum and elsewhere for the 
display of Scrinta or round boxes wherein 
were stored the second-hand cylindrical 
manuscripts. 

Aulus Gellius, in the fourth chapter of 
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the ninth book of his Attic Wighis, relates 
that, landing at Brindisi on his return from 
Greece to Italy, he found at a bookstall a re- 
markable opportunity for enriching his library 
without undue impoverishment of his purse. 

“T was walking,” he says, “after leaving 
the ship at this famous port, when I noticed 
a bookstall. Immediately, with the eager- 
ness of a book-lover, I ran to examine it. 
There was a collection of Greek books, full 
of fables, prodigies, strange and incredible 
narratives. The authors were old writers 
whose names are but of mediocre authority. 
I found there Aristeeus of Proconesus, 


Isigonos of Nicea, Ctesias, Onesicritus, 
Polystephanus, Hegesius, and others. These 
books, much dilapidated and covered with 
ancient dust, looked wretched enough, but I 


After the decline of the Roman empire, 
the bookstall-keeper seems to have been 
overwhelmed, together with many another 
graceful trade, beneath the barbaric incur- 
sions. M. Uzanne considers that religious 
quarrels, civil wars, and schisms checked 
the second-hand book business during the 
confusion of the Middle Ages. The inven- 
tion of printing completely changed the face 
of things in general, and by the middle of 
the sixteenth century the bookstall man was 
once more re-established, never again to be 
dislodged. A number of second-hand book- 
sellers had by then effected a lodgment in 
the lanes of old Paris. It was not, however, 
till the beginning of the seventeenth century 
that the Pont Neuf began to be devoted to 
the sale of small wares, and the real ancestor 


BOOKSTALL ON THE PONT NEUF, 1650. 


asked the price of them. Its unexpected 
reasonableness led me at once to purchase 
them, and I carried away a great number of 
volumes, which I looked through during the 
two following nights.” 

The Roman booksellers found no diffi- 
culty in finding a supply. The multiplica- 
tion of books was already such that poets 
like Sammonicus Serenus, grammarians like 
Epaphrodites of Chzronea, who lived a 
little after the reign of Nero, were able to 
form private libraries of more than fifty 
thousand volumes. The copyists daily put in- 
credible quantities in circulation, and on the 
other hand the booty gained in the different 
conquests brought into the market works 
from all sources, which almost invariably 
ound their way to the second-hand stalls. 





of the modern bookstall-keeper of Paris can 
be detected. Soon the booksellers swarmed 
on this great bridge, the first stone of which 
was laid by Henry III. ‘The outdoor trade 
in books became so lucrative that it evoked 
the jealousy of the large booksellers, who 
combined to set the law in motion against 
the stall-keepers. A decree in council of 
1619 had granted the setting up of bookstalls 
from the Quai de l’Ecole to the Rue du 
Trahoir, but in 1649 the monopolists gained 
the day, and a stern edict prevented book- 
selling on the Pont Neuf and its environs 
under penalty of imprisonment and confisca- 
tion of all goods. A man of letters, sup- 
posed to be Baluze, gave utterance to the 
general regret of the then literary world at 
this harsh action : 
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“Formerly,” said he, “a large proportion 
of the stalls on the Pont Neuf were occupied 
by booksellers, who had very good books at 
moderate prices, which was a great help to 
men of letters, who are not generally over- 
burdened with cash. On the stalls there 
could be found little treatises not often met 
with ; others better known, but which were 
not worth asking for at the bookshops, and 
which were only bought because they were 
cheap ; and likewise old editions of ancient 
authors at reasonable prices, and which were 
bought by the poor who could not afford to 
buy new ones.” “And thus,” concludes 
Baluze, whose judgment is in complete accord 
with our present ideas, “it seems to me that 
these stalls should be permitted as much for 


the sake of the poor people who are in great 
misery as for the benefit of the men of letters, 
who have always had much consideration 
shown them in: France, and who have no 
longer the opportunity of obtaining books 
cheap.” 

The stall-keepers, driven from the quays, 
took to hawking books about, whilst some of 
the more fortunate secured small shops. The 
rigour of the decree was gradually relaxed, 
and about 1670 many reappeared on the 
Pont Neuf, and on the primitive parapets of 
the Seine without let or hindrance. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the 
second-hand bookseller inundated Paris ; his 
temporary shop was met with everywhere— 
on the quays, on the bridges, and at all the 





BOOKSTALL DURING THE REGENCY OF PHILIPPE D’ORLEANS. 








George Wallin, the Swede, gives 
a full and entertaining account of the trade 
in books at Paris in 1721, 1722, under the 


cross-roads. 


regency of Philippe d’Orleans. ‘“ Regarding 
those booksellers whom I will call minorum 
gentium—that is to say, those who sold books 
more of the past than the present, under 
temporary shelter on all the quays of the 
Seine, and in all the squares and open spaces, 
I do not speak, and their number I cannot 
estimate. I say nothing of the amateur 
booksellers, who trade not in public, but at 
their own houses. When I arrived in Paris, 
there was yet another kind of bookseller 
quite as attractive, and never in want of 
customers. On tables, on planks, placed in 
the street, were displayed books of all kinds, 





and the vendor in a loud voice invited the 
bystanders to look at them and buy them. 
I have still ringing in my ears the words 
which I so often heard on every side of 
me—on marché! Quatre sols, cing sols la 
pitce! Allons! vite! toutes sortes de livres 
curteux ! 1 was astonished that they could 
sell at so low a price books which were often 
very rare and in good condition, but I soon 
learnt the reasons: First, this sort of book- 
seller has no knowledge of books ; second, 
they are satisfied with a small profit, and 
without further notice they sell cheap what 
they have bought cheap; for in Paris the 
libraries: of people who die are not always 
sold by public auction, but books are to a 
certain extent sold by the yard to those who 
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will take them away.” Soon after, however, 
stern decrees against the bookstalls were 
again issued and enforced. Under the 
Revolution the stall-keepers obtained com- 
plete liberty, a position which, with slight 
modifications, they have since maintained. 
For the last ten years the quays of Paris 
have been positively loaded with books. 


The characters and oddities of the stall- 
keepers of to-day afford plenty of material for 
another bright chapter, charmingly illustrated 
by small sketches of the originals. So firmly 
established do these outdoor booksellers 
believe themselves to be, that some of the 
more wide-awake have fitted up flat rectangular 
zinc-lined boxes with lifting lids, which are 


LOCKED-UP BOOKSTALL ON THE PONT NEUF, 


To-day there is not a vacant place on the 
left bank between the Pont Royal and the 
Pont Notre Dame, and already even the right 
bank possesses a few stalls in places hitherto 
unassailed. 

In “a few types and portraits of the stall- 
keepers who have disappeared,” which is the 


solidly clamped to the parapet. These are 
locked down every night to the iron bars 
embedded in the granite. Thus the daily 
bringing and removing, the loading and un- 
loading of the handcart, and the continuous 
rubbing and knocking about of the books, 
are all avoided. One of the stall-keepers, 


THE BANQUET OF THE BOOKSTALL MEN. 


title of the next section, M. Uzanne tells the 
story of Haussmann’s attempt to clear the 
stalls, and of the Emperor’s personal visit, 
and then quietly gossips about celebrated 
stallmen of the past, such as Pere Foy, 
Raquin, Gustave Boucher, Delahaye, and a 
score or so of others. 


who has a horror of disorder, displays the 
following notice : 
The Bookseller, distressed 
at seeing his books damaged without pity, 
appeals to the consideration of the Public 
to handle the books as little as 
possible, and only with the 
intention of buying. 
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M. Uzanne next takes his readers from the 
tradesmen to their customers, and gives us 
another admirable chapter on “ Book- 
Hunters and Book-Huntresses,” with an 
excellent headpiece. Space does not permit 
us to do more than give the titles of the 
three concluding chapters— ‘The Book- 
Stealers,” ‘‘ Physiology of the Bookstall- 
Keeper,” and “The Trade in Books.” 

The appendix is, to our mind, one of the 
best parts of this excellent work. The true 
hero of the book is not a stall-keeper, but a 
book-hunter. The late M. Xavier Marmier, 
a scholar, an academician, an author, and a 
Christian, was moved by the kindliness of 
his disposition and by happy memories, to 
insert in his will a bequest of 1,000 francs 
to the bookstall-keepers of the quays of the 
left bank to be spent in a good dinner. 
“This,” concludes the testator, “ must be my 
acknowledgment for the many hours I have 
lived intellectually in my almost daily walks 
on the quays between the Pont Royal and 
the Pont Saint Michel.” The pious wish of 
this good old man was first observed on 
November 20, 1892, when ninety-five stall- 
keepers dined together in one of Véfour’s 
rooms. In the appendix will be found the 
menu and the admirable speech of the 
chairman, M. Choppin d’Arnouville. 


Motes on Archeology in 
Provincial Museums, 
No. “xX111-7ORx MUSEUM. 
By RoAcH LE SCHONIX. 


the ancient capital of Northern 

England. Its site is by far the 

most interesting of any museum 
in the United Kingdom, probably in all 
Europe ; its arrangement is clear and com- 
prehensive ; its curator (Rev. Canon Raine) 
is one of the most able and many-sided men 
that could be found for such a purpose; 
whilst the handbook and catalogue are the 
best of the kind with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

VOL. XXIX. 


To this handbook we are greatly indebted 
for the brief summary that is here given of 
the history and contents of the York Museum. 
We can claim to be well acquainted for many 
years with this collection of antiquities, but 
have found ourselves unable, save in a few 
minor and quite recent points, to improve 
upon or to supplement the published account 
of its contents.* 

It is now more than seventy years since 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society was 
founded, chiefly through the energy of the 
Rev. William Vernon Harcourt. A depart- 
ment for antiquities was an important feature 
of the new society from the very first, and 
had the good fortune to begin under the 
fostering care of an able and cultured anti- 
quary, Rev. Charles Wellbeloved. The society 
originally secured, for the purposes of a 
museum, five rooms in a house in Low 
Ousegate, in one of which the antiquities 
were exhibited. The first gift was that of a 
small number of Saxon cinerary urns from a 
cemetery on the Wolds, but so inexact at 
that period (1824) was the science of arche- 
ology that they were described as “ Roman 
or British.” The progress of the collection 
was slow. In 1829 the society removed to 
the present museum, which was built by 
public subscription, and the antiquities were 
housed in part of the long room, then divided 
into two. Additions came in but rarely for 
some years, and no money was expended on 
the purchase of antiquities. But in 1837 an 
altogether exceptional opportunity occurred, 
which was happily seized. The works in 
connection with the station and depots of 
the North Eastern Railway Company, which 
were begun in this year, involved consider- 
able excavations, which exposed extensive 
baths and other Roman buildings, as well as 
parts of a large cemetery. At the same time, 
the city authorities began the building of 
Parliament Street, which brought about the 
discovery of a variety of antiquities pertaining 
to different periods. Not a few of these 
discoveries enriched for a time private collec- 


* 4 Handbook to the Antiquities in the Grounds 
and Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. _ 
Eighth edition, pp. vii, 246. John Sampson, York. 
Price 1s. 6d. To Mr. Sampson’s courtesy we are 
indebted for the loan of two illustrations which appear 
in the text. 
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tions, but the great majority of them eventually 
found their way to the York Museum. 

The congress of the Royal Archzological 
Institute, held at York in 1846, gave a con- 
siderable impetus to antiquarian study. One 
happy result of the visit of the Institute was 
the purchase, for the sum of £379, of the 
collection of local antiquities made by Mr. 
William Hargrove, of the York Herald. More 
space was now requisite, and this collection 
was placed in the upperroom of the Hospitium, 
which it still occupies ; the lower room had 
been utilized at an earlier date for the recep- 
tion of sculptured stones, especially the 
medizval remains found in St. Mary’s Abbey 
during 1827-29. 

In 1852 Mr. Wellbeloved issued an ad- 
mirable catalogue of antiquities. He was 
succeeded in 1858 in curatorship by his son- 
in-law, Rev. John Kenrick. In the year 
1870, Rev. Canon Raine became associated 
with Mr. Kenrick in the care of the antiquities, 
and since Mr. Kenrick’s death in 1877, at the 
great age of eighty-nine, he has had the sole 
charge of this important and ever-growing 
collection. Between 1872 and 1876 the 
works of the North Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, when building a new station and hotel, 
disclosed further portions of the Roman 
cemetery and other remains. In 1875 the 
Philosophical Society purchased a good col- 
lection of stone and flint implements from 
the Wolds, which had been gathered by Mr. 
Monkman, of Malton. This formed the 
foundation of the prehistoric collection. In 
1882, Mr. Edward Hailstone made a valuable 
donation of bronzes, early pottery, and 
matrices of seals. A further and still larger 
gift was made in the same year by the relatives 
of the late Mr. George Alderson Robinson, 
which consisted chiefly of curiosities gleaned 
in the neighbourhood of Richmond. During 
the last ten years many valuable additions 
have been made, but no other collection has 
been presented or purchased. We cordially 
re-echo the wish expressed by the present 
able curator when he says, “It is to be 
hoped that collectors generally will regard 
this museum as the proper home for any 
relics of the past discovered in York or 
Yorkshire. There are many at the present 
time in private hands. In their present 
position they are little better than waifs or 


strays. Ina great central museum like that 
of York every addition falls at once into its 
proper place, and gains a meaning and an 
importance which it did not previously 
possess.” 

The grounds wherein this museum stands 
occupy a considerable portion of the en- 
closure of the Benedictine Abbey of St 
Mary, a part of the adjacent Hospital of St. 
Leonard, as well as a section of the ancient 
city wall and moat. A part of the wall and 
the lower portion of a remarkable multangular 
tower pertain, beyond all doubt, to the second 
or third century of the Christian era, when 
fortifications were erected round the Roman 
station of Eburacum, the capital of Roman 
Britain. The remains of the important 
Hospital of St. Leonard and of the great 
York Abbey of St. Mary are most interesting, 
but we must confine ourselves on this occa- 
sion to the objects of antiquity that are 
sheltered in the extensive grounds of the 
Philosophic Society, or in the special build- 
ings reserved for that purpose. 

Immediately to the right on entering the 
gateway to the grounds are the remains of 
the infirmary of the Hospital of St. Leonard. 
Beneath the groined roof of the lower portion 
of the building are placed a variety of the 
less important ponderous stone coffins of 
Roman date that have been found in con- 
siderable numbers round York; a large 
British coffin (discovered in 1856 at Sunder- 
landwich) hollowed out of an oak- tree, 
which contained several skeletons ; and some 
fragments of medizval slabs and tombs. 

The Hospitium, to the west of the abbey 
church, in the lower part of the grounds, is 
a fifteenth-century building of two stories, in 
good repair ; the ground-floor is supposed to 
have served as the refectory, and the upper 
story as the dormitory for the entertainment 
of strangers. The antiquities in the lower 
part of the Hospitium belong to the Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and Medieval periods, 
and have, with very few exceptions, been 
found in York or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

One of the most noticeable objects in this 
apartment is a Roman tessellated pavement, 
14 feet 3 inches square, of labyrinthine fret 
and five heads ; the central head is Medusa, 
and the others symbolical of the seasons ; it 
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was discovered in 1853 near Micklegate Bar, 
14 feet below the present surface. The col- 
lection of Roman altars, votive tablets, and 
inscribed stone coffins, is a noble one, and 
thoroughly described in some thirty pages of 
Canon Raine’s catalogue. One of the most 
interesting of these is a large inscribed tablet 
of limestone, discovered in 1854 in King’s 
Square (the old Curia Regis), York, at a 
depth of 28 feet. The inscription, which is 
beautifully cut, may be thus rendered : “ The 
Emperor Czsar Nerva Trajan, son of the 
deified Nerva, Augustus, Germanicus, Dacicus, 
Chief Pontiff, invested the twelfth time with 
the Tribunitian Powers, Consul the fifth time, 
Father of his country, caused this to be per- 
formed by the Ninth Legion (called) the 
Spanish.” What this imperial work done by 
the Ninth Legion was cannot now be ascer- 
tained, but it is quite possible that the tablet 
recorded the erection of the Imperial Palace. 
This is one of the most ancient inscriptions 
in Britain, and is figured by Dr. Hubner ; 
the circumstances in the history of Trajan 
mentioned on the tablet give the year 107- 
10g of the Christian era. It is therefore 


evident that York was a walled city and a 
place of importance in Britain, probably the 
capital, at that date; it has from this been 


assured that the Roman station of Eburacum 
owed its origin to the genius of Agricola 
some forty years before the date of this 
tablet. 

The most interesting of the sarcophagi in 
this apartment is the one numbered 40 in 
the catalogue. It is a fine-wrought coffin, 
4 feet by 2 feet, found in the excavation for 
the North Eastern Railway near Holgate 
Bridge. It bears the following beautifully 
simple inscription : 

D.M. SIMPLICIAE FLORENTINE 
ANIME INNOCENTISSIME 
QUE VIXIT MENSES DECEM 


FELICIUS SIMPLEX. PATER FECIT. 
LEG. VI. V. 


‘To the Gods, the Manes. To Simplicia Florentina, 
a most innocent being, who lived ten months, Felicius 
Simplex her father, of the Sixth Legion Victorious, 
wulicated this,” 

No mother’s name appears, a circumstance 
which suggests the probability of the birth of 
this darling child having been marked by a 
lamentable event, that gives still greater 
interest to this tribute of paternal affection. 


It is remarkable, also, that the words “ anime 
innocentissime ” are found on the Christian 
tombs in the Catacombs, a fact which opens 
out a most interesting field of thought. 

There are also two large Roman coffins of 
lead, found in 1840 and 1873, respectively, by 
the North Eastern Railway Company, and 
the remains of another coffin, originally of 
wood lined with thin lead, and bound to- 
gether with strong clasps and bars of iron. 
Several other tombs found of bricks and 
covered with tiles have been carefully re- 
erected. Here, too, are numerous fragments 
of Roman pillars, capitals, and pediments, 
that have formed part of the more important 
buildings of the city. 

The Anglo-Saxon relics are but few, 
although that race held possession of York as 
a capital city for over four centuries. They 
probably occupied, for the most part, the 
buildings of their Roman _ predecessors. 
There are several stones, slabs, and portions 
of crosses of undoubted Saxon workmanship, 
including two having portions of inscriptions. 
The original font of the church of Hutton 
Cranswick, in the East Riding, which was 
shamefully discarded at a recent restoration, 
has been recovered from a rockery and 
placed here. This font bears a remarkable 
series of rude sculptures arranged in panels ; 
they have been figured and described by 
Mr. J. Romilly Allen in his Zarly Christian 
Symbolism. 

The Roman and Transitional periods of 
architecture are illustrated by numerous 
carvings from the first abbey of St. Mary and 
from the various churches of York. The 
later periods of English architecture are also 
well represented, occasionally pieces that 
certainly ought never to have left the respec- 
tive churches. Surely the minster is large 
enough to preserve “part of the tomb of 
Archbishop Rotherham, who died in the 
year 1500, erected on the north side of the 
Lady Chapel, and nearly destroyed in the fire 
of 1829.” It is described as “ deposited by 
the Deans and Chapter of York, 1862.” 

The upper room of the Hospitium, with 
the exception of a long case filled with 
medizval and more recent pottery and tiles, 
is now exclusively devoted to the smaller 
Roman remains which have been discovered 
in York. It is claimed that “no other 
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museum in Great Britain can exhibit such a 
collection, and no Roman city or camp in 
the country has yielded so vast a number of 
articles.” Colchester museum, now that the 
Josslin collection has been gained, runs York 
very close, and Reading, when the systematic 
Silchester excavations are completed, bids 
fair to quite surpass it. In one respect 
York is easily ahead of all possible rivals. 
The Zerfect Roman vessels in this depart- 
ment amount to the large number of 750. 
The centre of the room is occupied by two 
Roman tessellated pavements. The largest 
of these was removed in 1857, by permission 
of Sir George Wombwell, from his estate at 
Oulston, near Easingwold. Its present 
length is 23 feet, but it had originally ex- 
tended to 36 feet, and had evidently been 
the floor of a corridor in a Roman villa. 
Its most remarkable peculiarity is the semi- 
circular apse, originally raised between 7 and 
8 inches above the level of the pavement, 
and containing the figure of a vase within a 
labyrinthine border. It is not improbable 
that it supported a statue or a bust, as it 
appears to have stood near the entrance. 
Nothing was discovered by which the age of 
the pavement could be ascertained. The 
same enclosed space contains a portion of 
the Roman pavement found, in 1854, near 
Collingham. Portions of five other pave- 
ments are also preserved in this room. 

Case B contains a noble collection of 
Romano-British ware, of every variety, dis- 
covered at York. It comprises cinerary 
urns of various shapes and sizes; two 
examples of three cups conjoined, to which 
reference has so often been made in the 
Antiquary ; a series of jugs, including three 
gutturnia ; several double-handled ampulle ; 
a number of bottles of dark clay; various 
fine vessels with ornaments in relief, repre- 
senting hunting and floral subjects; and a 
quantity of exquisitely-shaped vessels, with a 
glaze of shining black or brown. 

Case C is given up to specimens of Roman 
glass. The chief features are a number of 
small unguent bottles from tombs, which used 
to be known by the wholly fanciful name of 
lachrymatories ; a large jug, 12 inches high, 
but much injured ; a small armlet of green 
glass ; and a considerable variety of handles 
and fragments of various glass vessels, some 
of which must have been of much beauty. 





Cases D and F have a grand assemblage 
of Samian ware, both embossed and plain. 
Many of the designs are most charming, and 
could hardly be surpassed. No other collec. 
tion of Samian ware in England comes any. 
where near this. Case F also contains three 
perfect mortaria, which are so very rarely 
found, save ina broken condition. Thereisa 
very large collection of potters’ marks. Case 
H has further examples of Roman pottery, 
chiefly of light - brown, Durobrivian, and 
“frilled” ware. It also contains four vessels 
in the shape of a human head. 

Cases E, G, I, and J are chiefly. occupied 
by examples of a peculiar mode of sepulture 
adopted at York. The body, probably for 
sanitary purposes, was laid in a coffin in 
which liquefied gypsum had been poured, 
and was then covered to a certain height. 
The material, as it hardened, retained an 
impression of the body. ‘These impressions, 
taken from stone coffins, as well as other 
sepulchral details, are here exhibited. 

Case K_ holds the specimens of Roman 
metal-work, implements, and ornaments of 
bone and jet. They include a small votive 
tablet of bronze, inscribed in Greek ; gold 
earrings, and armlets both of gold and silver ; 
a variety of finger-rings ; a great number of 
Jjibule ; a large collection of enamelled orna- 
ments ; a series of jet ornaments unexampled 
in number and beauty ; ‘needles, skewers, 
counters, and many small implements in 
bone and ivory; and bronze scale-beams, 
locks, spoons, rings, and armlets. 

Case L contains a model of the Roman 
baths discovered in excavating for the old 
Railway Station, several pieces of sculpture 
in white marble, and the back hair of a 
Roman lady (which still retains its auburn 
colour) arranged in a coil, with two fine jet 
pins in it. 

Case M is occupied by a collection of 
playthings of Roman children, such as a 
child’s whistle, and bases of Samian glass 
vessels rounded off to play hop-scotch; 
several feeding-bottles for children, and some 
bronze lamps and bowls. 

Case N contains one of the choicest 
specimens of Romano-British workmanship 
in the kingdom. It is the boss of a Roman 


shield, dredged up in the river Tyne, 12 inches 
long by 10 inches broad, with a circular nob 
in the centre. 


The material is bronze, coated 
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with tin, and the figures have been made by 
scraping off the tin. In the centre is the 
Roman eagle, and round it are most spirited 
representations of the four seasons. The 
shield, from its inscription, belonged to one 
Junius Dutertatus, of the Eighth Legion. 
In the same case is a fine series of bronze 
vessels, found, in 1864, by some drainers 
between Knaresborough and Ardborough. 
The farmer on whose land they were found 
brought them into Knaresborough, and sold 
them to Mr. Thomas Gott, ironmonger and 
founder, who presented some of them to this 
society soon after he purchased them. In 
1876 the curator, hearing that Mr. Gott had 
several other vessels, went over to see him, 
and was permitted to bring away to the 
museum what he still had. The curator was 
told by Mr. Gott that the vessels which came 
to him in the first instance would almost have 
filled a cart. Of these he sent some to 
York, and took others to his own residence, 
whilst the rest were laid in a corner of his 
warehouse. In an unhappy hour the fore- 
man, falling short of some metal for the 
foundry, carried off these vessels, which he 
considered to be useless, and they went into 
the melting-caldron. The find must have 
been one of unexampled importance, and 
the fate of the greater part of the vessels 
was a very sad one. A bronze cup, Mr. Gott 
told the curator, was still in the possession of 
the farmer, whose name, as well as the exact 
site of the find, he was unwilling to disclose. 
These vessels are too thin to be placed on a 
fire. It has been conjectured that they were 
used for mixing and cooling wines with ice 
and snow. ‘There have been several finds of 
Roman bronze vessels of a like character, 
the chief of which are conveniently men- 
tioned in the catalogue. 

The contents of Case O consist chiefly of 
fragments of white stoneware, mortaria and 
amphore. ‘The latter, which were used for 
holding olives, oil, honey, and more especially 
wine, varying in size from 6 inches to 3, and 
even 4, feet in height. 

Case P preserves three omaria of lead, 
and also the contents (chiefly pottery) of 
fourteen Roman graves, kept apart by them- 
selves. The chief contents of Case Q are a 
large series of bricks and tiles of the Ninth 
Legion and other stamped tiles, whilst Case S 
has bricks and tiles of the Sixth Legion. 


Case R is filled with lamps and candlesticks 
found in York and made there; they are 
chiefly sepulchral lamps formed of terra- 
cotta. 

Case T has a good and varied series of 
English encaustic tiles, chiefly from the York- 
shire religious houses of St. Mary’s, York, 
Meaux, Selby, Fountains, Gisborough, Wat- 
ton, and Byland. In the same great case is 
“the largest collection in existence of English 
pottery of the earliest periods. The pots of 
early English make are very inferior to the 
Roman workmanship. They are of thick, 
light-coloured, coarse clay, and are often 
partially or entirely covered with a yellow or 
green glaze. In addition to earlier examples 
there are a variety of cruses and tygs of black 
and brown ware used in York in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. They average 
from 3 inches to 5 inches in height, and 
most of them have two handles and a wide 
mouth. One fine black cruse, ro inches 
high, was found in High Petergate, and was 
presented by the Rev. C. B. Worcliffe in 
1882. Another, which has had three handles, 
and was about the same size, was found in 
Precentor’s Court. Vessels of the smaller 
kind are often found in York in a fractured 
state. It is presumed that these are the 
vessels which in the reign of Elizabeth are 
called black cruses, in the accompts of the 
churchwardens of All Saints, Pavement. 

A fairly representative series of specimens 
of English coloured glass of different dates 
has recently been acquired by the society, 
and has been fixed in the windows of the 
upper room of the Hospitium. 

The original museum and lecture hall of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society stands in 
the upper part of the grounds. It is a build- 
ing of some little pretensions, designed in the 
classic style; the foundation-stone was laid 
October 24, 1827 ; and the building opened 
on February 22, 1830. The hall contains an 
Egyptian mummy, brought from Thebes in 
1839 ; two pieces of Egyptian sculpture, and 
a slab of granite, 2 feet square, with figures 
and characters upon it, which was one of the 
many slabs that lined the great hall in the 
temple of Bast (Bubastis). 

In this entrance hall is also placed the 
celebrated martial statue of a Roman, in 
remarkably good preservation, which was 
illustrated on p. 24 of the last volume of the 
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Antiguary. It is probably an ideal statue, 
and not a memorial or personal representa- 
tion ; it is indisputably one of the most note- 
worthy specimens of Roman art that has 
been found in Britain. A few of the more 
remarkable Roman sculptures are likewise to 
be found in this hall, such as the excep- 
tionally interesting tablet representing the 
sacrifice and mysteries of Mithras, which 
was found in Micklegate in 1747, and the 
fine sarcophagus of Julia Fortunata, of which 
a drawing was given recently in the Anf- 
guary (vol. xxvi., p. 186). 

A beautiful example of medizeval art in 
metal is specially worthy of notice. It is the 
mortar of the infirmary of the Abbey of St. 


In the theatre, or lecture-hall, may be 
noted in a bad light a wall-case on the right 
hand, containing portions of armour and 
swords. It also contains the heavy fetters 
worn by Dick Turpin and other celebrated 
prisoners at York Castle, a branding-iron, 
thumb-screw, spring-gun, and a brank for 
scolds. The case on the opposite side of the 
door is filled with a collection of pottery from 
Crete and Cyprus. 

In the council-room are a large collection 
of Roman and English coins, tokens, medals, 
and impressions of seals. ‘This portion of 
the museum,” says the handbook, “ is neces- 
sarily kept under lock and key ; but it may 
be inspected by any member of the society, 


MORTAR OF THE ABBEY OF ST. MARY, YORK. 


Mary, which is made of bell-metal, and weighs 
76 lb. It bears the following inscription : 

“ Mortarium Sancti Johannis Evangelista 
de Infirmaria Beate Marie Ebor, Frater 
Willelmus de Torthorp me fecit s.D. MCCCVIII.” 

After various vicissitudes this mortar fell, 
in 1811, into the hands of Mr. Rudder, a 
Birmingham bell-founder, amid a large 
quantity of old metal. Unwilling to melt up 
so beautiful a relic, he presented it to a local 
antiquary—Mr. Blount, a Birmingham sur- 
geon. On his death, in 1835, it was sold by 
auction, and purchased by Mr. Kenrick for 
this museum, being thus restored to its 
original destination. 


or any visitor introduced by a member, on 
application to the curator of the antiquities.” 

On the staircase and in the hall are various 
portraits of local antiquaries and other 
worthies of York. Ascending the stairs, 
entrance is gained into a large apartment 
termed the Ethnological Room, which con- 
tains (in addition to a large gathering of 
curiosities, carefully labelled, pertaining to 
life and manners of foreign countries), the 
palzeolithic, British, and Anglican curiosities, 
together with a considerable gathering of 
objects connected with English life down to 
a comparatively recent period. 

Case A is chiefly palolithic, comprising 
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rude-stone implements from the drift gravel 
of Suffolk, from the valleys of the Somme and 
Seine, and from Flénu, Belgium ; also some 
bones and flints from the Dordogne caves, 
with a small set of casts of implements of 
bone found in those caverns. In the same 
case are a large number of neolithic imple- 
ments from America, and stone axes, etc., from 
Germany and Mexico, including some very 
fine specimens from Sweden and Denmark. 
Case B contains an Irish collection of 
neolithic weapons and implements, and a 
very large collection of axes, hammers, knives, 
arrow-heads, etc., from the Yorkshire wolds. 
On the floor of the case, below, are four rude 
coffins, formed by splitting trunks of oaks 


assortment of objects from the Swiss lake- 
dwellings. 

Case D has a large number of Anglo-Saxon 
relics, such as spear-heads, shield umbos, 
Jjibule, buckles, and beads, as well as a variety 
of urns of this period. The most interesting 
and exceptional relic of this date is a cup or 
basin formed of two thin plates of metal, one 
copper and one silver, but both gilded. The 
exterior silver plate is ornamented in relief 
with a pattern of foliage, fruit, and birds. 
The vessel is in other ways beautifully orna- 
mented, and was at one time richly jewelled. 
It was found in the churchyard of Ormeside, 
Westmoreland, in 1823. In the same case 
is a very large and remarkable collection of 
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longitudinally, which are of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. On the top of the case is an ancient 
British dug-out canoe, found in the bed of 
the Calder, near Wakefield, in 1837. It is 
17 feet 9 inches long, by 3 feet 10 inches 
broad in the widest part. 

Case C is devoted to British pottery, con- 
sisting of cinerary urns, food vessels, and the 
so-called incense-cups. Almost all of these 
are from Yorkshire, but one or two were pur- 
chased at Derby in 1883, on the death of Mr. 
Jewitt, Derbyshire, to its shame, being utterly 
destitute of any antiquarian museum. In the 
same case are a small but representative col- 
lection of English bronze implements; a 
good collection of Irish bronze; various 
articles of the late Celtic period; and a typical 


Scandinavian or Danish curiosities, discovered 
in 1884 in Clifford Street, York, when re- 
building the Quaker meeting-house. 

In Case E, which is a large flat case with a 
double front, is arranged an extensive and 
varied collection of objects illustrative of 
English life and manners. They have all 
been acquired, with very few exceptions, in 
York, and most of them have been made and 
used in that city.4The more important are: 
ancient skates formed of horse leg bones ; 
early axe-heads and horse-shoes ; knives, and 
forks, and spoons of various ages; a large 
collection of keys ; baked clay wig-curlers ; 
watchman’s rattle; constable’s staff; speci- 
mens of enamelled Christian art; pilgrims’ 
signs; a sepulchral chalice of latten; a 
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number of Judie, or papal leaden seals; a 
good collection of matrices of medizeval seals, 
chiefly ecclesiastical; a small collection of 
finger and signet rings, and another of ancient 
watches, and various candlesticks. 

Case F contains a variety of Egyptian 
curiosities, and in Case G are a number of 
Roman and other skulls for ethnological pur- 
poses. . 
Examples of the old wood-carving and of 
the plaster work of York are preserved in 
various parts of the building ; and we leave 
off what we fear has been a somewhat dry 
enumeration, fully conscious that we have 
only briefly indicated some of the leading 
features of this extensive and most highly 
interesting collection. 

The price of admission to the grounds and 
various museum buildings is sixpence, but 
the catalogue and handbook, without which 
no intelligent visitor could possibly enter, is, 
in the new edition, one shilling and sixpence. 
This is rather a heavy fee, a two shilling 
admission. The catalogue used to be only 
one shilling, and if the society find it neces- 
sary to sell it at one shilling and sixpence, 
might not its purchase at the lodge entitle to 
a single admission? We also venture to 
suggest to the learned curator and to the 
council of the Yorkshire Philosophic Society, 
whether something might not be done to 
popularize this noble museum and the fine 
grounds, both for the citizens of York and 
for occasional visitors, by opening them now 
and again either free or at a much reduced 
entrance, and also by giving popular lectures 
on the different features of the collections, 
with gratis ticket admission. 


LS" 
Che Guanches. 


THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF CANARY. 
By CAPTAIN J. W. GAMBIER, R.N. 
(Continued from p. 18.) 

—___—<>—___-- 

E must picture to ourselves the 
ancient Iberians slowly giving up 
cannibalism, slowly learning to 
use fire, which the volcanoes of 

these islands, that were active until recent 


days, must have early taught them to apply 
to some purpose ; or we must think of them 
as struggling with gigantic animals, which by 
constant. warfare through thousands, possibly 
millions, of years they finally exterminate, 
and we must watch them gradually improving 
in such rude arts of fashioning stones as we 
know them to have possessed. Then the 
next stride would have been by making their 
cave-homes, employing still better implements 
of stone, polishing basalt, and shaping many 
things which indicate both skill and imagina- 
tion in their design—and so on until they 
begin to adopt pastoral habits, to breed flocks 
and herds, and, with some gradually dawning 
ideas of what we term modesty, stitching the 
skins of their goats and sheep into garments, 
Thus slowly these islanders drift on, forming 
themselves into families, and into village 
communities, and unconsciously evolving 
some patriarchal kind of government ; take 
to having one wife, and one only; discover 
and enforce those main principles of virtue, 
to which even all our civilization has added 
nothing, namely, courage, truth and chastity. 
We must also picture to ourselves that in 
other parts of the world infinitely more rapid 
strides were being made; for whilst these 
ancient Canarians were only beginning to 
polish their basalt hatchets, the Etruscan and 
pre-Hellenic races, the Ligurians and our 
own Celtic ancestors were already fashioning 
bronze; Homer’s heroes were fighting, and 
were being buried at Hissarlik ; and warriors, 
whose mythical names seem to have reached 
our day, were conquering still earlier races 
in ourown islands. And stiil greater changes 
soon took place amongst more forward races 
in Europe and Asia. Iron was supplanting 
bronze; the mythical personages of pre- 
Hellenic days were giving way to historical 
men and women; civilization was rushing 
forward; the perfect government of early 
Greece was forming itself ; dynasties in Egypt 
were rising and falling ; the Phoenicians were 
peopling Spain, and driving out, or becoming 
identified with, the Iberians of that land; 
and even the Celts in our islands were giving 
way before the powerful red-haired, strong- 
jawed Scandinavians. But here in Canary 
things stood still. The people were apparently 
perfectly content with their own mode of 
life, and lived on in their cave dwellings, un- 
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disturbed by the strife and bloodshed which 
inevitably accompany civilization. 

The sketches we give illustrate the rude 
stone implements used by these people in 
excavating their cave homes—the very same 
caves that are still inhabited by the islanders 
They were held in one hand, 


of this day. 


to feel a deep interest in these “ Fortu- 
nate Islands,” especially the Greeks and 
Phoenicians, to whose influence it is not to 
be doubted the islanders owed some advance 
in their ceramic art, and possibly improve- 
ments in their mode of life. For these were 
the Islands of the Hesperides, and the peak 


PALAZOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS. 


and used as we use a pick; but from the 
shape of one of these sketches it will easily 
be observed that a hammer-shaped instru- 
ment was also used. Theseall belong to the 
palzolithic age. They are generally chipped 
roughly out of blue lias, weighing four or five 
pounds each. A larger kind weighed as much 
as eight pounds. 

The next group belong to the neolithic 
age, and it would seem that in this age greater 
precision of workmanship was obtained in 
cave-making, as is only natural with improved 
instruments. What interval of time elapsed 
between these periods is naturally merely 
conjecture. These neolithic instruments are 
generally of lava or some hard trap. They 
were smaller, and many were of the ordinary 
spear and arrow head form found all over the 
world. 

But now we come to a classic period in 
this Guanche life. For though they re- 
mained untouched by what was going on 
in the world, the world itself already began 


of -Teneriffe was the Atlas that bore up the 
heavens ; and to these very islands Homer 


NEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS, 


made Jupiter send Menelaus as a reward for 
all his wrongs, and all that he had suffered. 
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They were the Elysian Fields, “those 
blessed isles where the bitterness of winter is 
unknown, and where the winds of the ocean 
for ever freshen the balmy air.” This, too, is 
the home of Plato’s vanished Atlantis, his 
ideal republic. 

It thus becomes a strange speculation as to 
howaround the lives of these simple islanders, 
people only half emerged from the actual 
condition of primordial man, the most ex- 
quisite myths, and the most deeply suggestive 
legends of old days have grouped themselves. 
Here were a people who scarcely knew vice. 
Paid vice was unknown ; and the Spaniards 
record with wonder that they never lied ! 
But to return to the historical: In later 
days Pliny, historian of Pompeii, men- 
tions an expedition sent to “the fortunate 
islands,” which brought back its “golden 
apples” (oranges), and alludes to those 
wonderful dragon-trees, whose age has been 
computed by Humboldt as not less than 
10,000 tO 12,000 years. One of these enor- 
mous trees stood within recent times at 
Orotava. It was the largest tree probably 
in the world, and was considered especially 
sacred. It was the meeting-place of all the 
islanders on religious and political occa- 
sions. We give a sketch of it, which has 
been copied from a small original sketch in 
the museum at Las Palmas, taken before the 
tree was destroyed in 1868 by a storm. But 
before this nearly two-thirds of the tree had 
already been cut down. 

And now for upwards of 1,300 years after 
Pliny’s account of them these islands are lost 
to sight, emerging again by their rediscovery 
in the first years of the fourteenth century, 
when a Norman of the name of Bethencourt 
once more visited their shores, and took pos- 
session of them in the name of the King of 
Spain. 

Bethencourt’s peaceful epoch was, how- 
ever, followed by a cruel and bloodthirsty 
extermination by the Spanish, who, between 
the years 1402 and 1520, slowly subjugated 
the Guanches. Of all Spain’s bloody con- 
quests, none can equal in horror this dark 
page of her history. By treachery, cunning, 
force, and fraud, these harmless islanders, 
armed only with clubs and stones, were 
gradually exterminated. But there is ample 
evidence in the physiognomy of the present 


Canarians to show that the Guanche women 
were spared when the men were slaughtered, 
By no other process of reasoning can the dis- 
tinctly Egyptian type that one constantly 
encounters amongst these people of to-day be 
explained. 


THE OLD DRAGON-TREE OF OROTAVA. 


We would draw attention to the peculiarly 
Egyptian type of face of one of the women 
given in our sketches. ‘Both these women 
belong to cave-dwelling families, and though 
neither can be said to be a real Guanche, as 
none of that race now exist, still, it can 
easily be seen in comparing them that the 
type has been transmitted in a much higher 
degree in the one than in the other. No 
one with ordinary observation can fail to be 
struck by the peculiarly “native” gait and 
gesture of the present dwellers in the caves. 
There is distinctly something un-European 
in all their gestures, and they seem to have 
reverted to the modes of sitting, the expres- 
sion of face, and possibly the voice of their 
Guanche ancestors, precisely as in the United 
States we see people of pure British descent 
developing or reproducing the features and 
walk of the Red Indian—the high cheek- 
bone, thin hooked nose, arched instep, 
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slouching gait, and nasal intonation. But 
alas! if the physical qualities of their 
Guanche ancestresses have been transmitted, 
their purity and sweet gentleness have not 
been so successfully handed down. 

When the Spanish invaded these islands, 
they found a condition of affairs that must 
have been quite ideal, and possibly unique 
in the world’s history. To the simplicity 
of the savage these people had added 
all the highest virtues; indeed, viewed 
from the standpoint of nineteenth-century 


CAVE-DWELLER OF CANARY (EGYPTIAN TYPE). 


morality, it is a mere travesty to describe 
the customs and habits of the Guanches as 
in any way pertaining to what we are pleased 


to consider as civilization. The men were 
brave, a lie was an unheard-of crime, and 
the treachery and fraud of the Spaniards a 
revelation to them. The women were notori- 
ously chaste. Men had but one wife, and 
paid the profoundest respect to their fathers. 
Their food was simple—the flesh of goats, 
with milk and fruit, and gofio (still the 
main food of the islands), which consists of 


the grain of barley crushed and roasted, and 
mixed with milk or with water, according to 
their circumstances. Life in every form was 
as precious as it is to a Brahmin, and they 
looked with horror on those whose vocation 
it was to destroy it. As is the case in China 
to this day, a butcher was an outcast, generally 
a criminal, who expiated the enormities of 
his crimes by having to imbue his hands in 
the innocent blood of animals. 

The consequence of this extended humanity 
was that the very birds of the air in these 


CAVE-DWELLER OF CANARY (SPANISH TYPE). 


islands were tame, and the astonished 
Spaniards saw, not unmixed with awe and 
superstition, Nature’s most timid creatures 
playing amongst the feet of the children. 
These people had no professional priests, and 
in consequence had no idols and no fetich. 
They believed in one Supreme Being, in 
future punishment and rewards, and all their 
God asked of them was a pure life and a 
reverent attitude of mind. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Se 
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Remains at Wuriau Owyddelod, 
neat ibatlech. 


THE WALLS OF THE IRISHMEN. 


By THE LATE H. H. LINEs. 
seated 
S@iN referring to the Annals of Ireland, 
| as collated by the Four Masters, 
we are amazed at the extravagance 
of their chronology, as well as at 
the extraordinary nature of the events which 
they have chronicled. But if the Irish have 
added a nought too many to their dates in 
the exuberance of their patriotism, it would 
be unwise to reject the Annals altogether, as 
by carefully sifting the incredulous chaff from 
the more substantial residuum of common- 
sense, we may extract information as to the 
social habits and doings of the old Irish 
tribes which will cast some light upon the 
Welsh triads, chronology, and stone re- 
mains. 

The Welsh triads are presented to our 
notice under a different aspect from that of 
the Irish Annals. Both are founded upon 
tradition, which, after all, is the real father of 
history. Both have passed through the 
manipulating hands of Christian monks, but 
the Welsh triads come to us in a far more 
original shape than the Irish Annals. They 
have always retained that peculiar form of 
grouping historical events in small sections 
of threes or triads, from the earliest pre- 
historic times till far into the period of 
written history. The events thus classed 
may not have been consecutive, or have had 
any bearing on each other, except that of a 
strong similarity in their nature and character, 
for which reason they are grouped in the 
form of triads, to be the more easily retained 
in the memory. They have no dates, a fact 
which, in itself, is a strong argument in 
favour of the remote antiquity of the system, 
also some of them have a strong infusion of 
mythological obscurity, totally at variance 
with the principles of Christianity, with no 
attempt, as in the Irish Annals, to denounce 
paganism. 

Those of the Welsh triads which appear to 
have some bearing upon my present subject, 
and which show an apparent correlation with 
the Irish Annals, are numbered respectively 


8,9, 10, 11, and 17. These five triads state 
that the Gwyddelians, or Irish, occupied 
certain parts of Wales either with the consent 
of the natives or by forcible invasion, three 
of them saying that the Gwyddelians never 
departed from the land. 

The 8th triad says : 

“ The three refuge-seeking tribes that came 
into the Isle of Britain in peace, and by 
consent of the nation of the Cymry, without 
weapons or violence, one of these was the 
Gwyddelian tribe, who dwell in Alban” (the 
Highlands of Scotland). 

The oth says: 

“Of the three invading tribes that came 
into the Isle of Britain, and who never 
departed from it,” one was “the Gwyddyl 
Ffichti, who came to Alban by the sea of 
Llychlyn.” 

The roth triad says : 

“One of the three invading tribes that 
came into the Isle of Britain and departed 
from it was the host of Ganvel the Gwyddel, 
who came to Gwynedd, and were there 
twenty-nine years, until they were driven into 
the sea by Caswallon, the son of Beli” (the 
Cassivellaunus of Ceesar). 

The r1th triad says: 

‘Of the three treacherous invasions of the 
Isle of Britain, the first was that of the Red 
Gwyddelians of Ireland, who came _ into 
Alban ; they came in peace, and by consent 
of the Cymry, on whom they made an attack 
through treachery and outrage, and they 
never departed, but remain to this hour.” 

This seems to be a recapitulation of the 
8th triad, with additions. 

The 17th triad says: 

‘One of the three dreadful pestilences of 
the Isle of Britain was that from the carcases 
of the Gwyddelians, who were slain in 
Manubia, after they had oppressed the 
country of Gwynedd for twenty-nine years.” 

This correlates with the roth triad, to which 
it is evidently a sequel, and both relate to the 
expulsion of the Irish tribes about the year 
55 a.D. by Caswallon. This gives a fixed 
point to start from. The Irish Annals do 
not mention any event in connection with 
the Cymry at this time, nor are they likely to 
have done so, seeing that the Irish were all 
driven into the sea and exterminated, after 
an occupation of twenty-nine years. 
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The 8th, 9th, and 11th triads refer to 
certain Gwyddelian tribes who came into 
occupation either by consent of the Cymry 
or by invasion, and my impression is that 
these all refer to the same tribe and period, 
and also that they refer to the Irish Celtic 
dynasty known as the Tuatha dé Dananns, 
whose great cemeteries of New Grange, 
Dowth, and Nowth, on the banks of the 
Boyne, occupying an extent of two miles 
along its north bank near to Drogheda, 
show various examples of the well-known 
circular spiral device which can be traced 
wherever the Gwyddelian tribes obtained 
any settlement. It has been found among 
the remains of Muriau Gwyddelod by Dr. G. 
Griffiths, of Llanbedr, who removed it in 
order to place it between the Meini Hirion, 
near Llanbedr Church. It is found in Scot- 
land on a stone at Coilsfield, on the Ayr; at 
Auchnabreach, in Argyle ; on the stone called 
Long Meg, near Penrith ; on stones at an old 
camp near Berwick ; and on stones at Rowton 
Lynn, in Northumberland. We are thus 
sure of eleven examples of this circular Celtic 
device, and doubtless there are many others 
which have escaped research, but which, if 
looked for, might be traced through the 
Northern counties of England to Wales, 
where I have also found one example of the 
cup ornament so common on the stone 
remains on the banks of the Boyne. I find 
that Pinkerton, in his remarks upon Niall, 
who made many invasions into Britain in the 
fourth century, states that the Attacotti 
who were in his army deserted to the Roman 
legions, and when at Rome carried the circle 
as their badge. From this we may infer 
that the circle was a distinctive national 
emblem of the Aitheach Tuatha, or Attacotti, 
transmitted to them by the Tuatha dé 
Dananns from the period when they first 
made to themselves a name, according to the 
annals 3303 A.M. The acceptance or rejec- 
tion of this date does not in the least affect 
the fact of the transmission of this national 
emblem through the long vicissitudes of Irish 
history, until we trace it at Muriau Gwyd- 
delod, and these walls of the Irishmen no 
doubt represent the headquarters of the 
Gwyddelian tribe who came “ refuge-seeking, 
in peace and by consent of the Cymri, without 
weapon or violence,” under the name of the 
Red Gwyddelians of Ireland. 


The Rev. W. Basil Jones (now Bishop of 
St. David’s) states his views of the Gaelic 
occupation of Wales in Camé. Arch., vol. ix., 
second series 5. 

He says, “ The Gaels, then, upon my view, 
were assailed on three sides, and the Cymry 
must have radiated subsequently from these 
points, viz., the north-east, the south-west, 
and the south-east.” His argument is that 


the Gaels might be the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Wales, and were driven out 
by the Cymry. Of this we have no record 
either in history or tradition, but on the 
contrary, both history and tradition in Ireland 
Celts were 


and Wales assert that the Irish 
the interlopers. 

Amongst the various Celtic remains in 
Wales it is somewhat difficult to decide 
which may. be assigned to the aboriginal 
Cymry, and which to the Gwyddelian immi- 
grants and invaders; indeed, after some 
years of practical examination of these re- 
mains, I confess that I have doubts if it be 
possible to discriminate between the work of 
these two cognate branches of the original 
Celtic stock. My impression is that the old 
remains of the Cymri have become absorbed 
into the Gwyddelian settlements. Until the 
time of Cunedda, the conqueror, the Cymry 
were the weaker, and were dominated over 
by the Irish, who would, naturally, introduce 
their own political and religious customs. 
In some of the Irish incursions, the men 
who landed, and are mentioned as “ treache- 
rous invaders,” drove the inhabitants of the 
secluded vale of Ardudwy into the mountain 
fastnesses of Snowdon, and then established 
themselves in the fat lands of the valley. 
In the meantime, the women of the country 
had fled with their fathers, husbands, and 
brothers, and the newcomers found life rather 
flat, in spite of the many advantages around 
them. Such, at least, is indicated in an old 
tradition of Ardudwy. One of the most 
accessible approaches to Ardudwy from the 
eastern side of its protecting range of moun- 
tains, is the ravine of Bwlch Tiddiad, guarded 
on one side by Arrenig Vawr, and on the 
other by the gloomy Ddwrg. Here is a 
fight of 610 stone steps from the little 
hollow of Cwm Bychan and its dark lake, 
overshadowed by Craig y Saeth, or Rock of 
the Arrow. Toiling up these stone steps, the 
fugitives of Ardudwy entered a wide expanse 
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of open country, and, leaving Drws Ardudwy 
(Doors of Ardudwy) with heavy hearts, 
dispersed towards Snowdonia. Soon the 
invaders, not liking the position in which 
they found themselves—without any women 
—made a raid into the valley of the Clwyd, 
and carried off a number of the women. Just 
as they were in sight of the redoubtable 
Doors of Ardudwy on their return, they were 
overtaken by the outraged warriors of the 
Clwyd, who avenged themselves on the 
treacherous invaders, while the captive 
ladies, rather than return with their former 
lords and relations, rushed into a neighbour- 
ing lake, called from that event Llyn-y- 
Morwynior, or the Maidens’ Lake. This 
wholesale elopement certainly possesses the 
character of an Irish transaction, and the 
probability is that it was carried out by that 
Irish tribe named in the 11th triad as the 
Red Gwyddelian, who came in peace and 
by consent, and afterwards behaved with 
treachery and outrage ; and may we not also 
connect these with the same red - haired 
Irishmen, named in the Irish Annals as 
heroes of great valour, called Craebh Ruadh, 
or the Red Branch of Ulster? 

In the genealogy of the Gaelic chiefs of 
Gwynedd, among other names there occurs 
those of “Cathal” and “ Cathbalug,” which 
appears to have been mythologised by the 
Welsh into the Balug Cat, thrown by Coll 
into the Menai, which became one of the 
three molestations of Mona. 

The lowland hundred of Ardudwy is a 
seacoast valley, with the bay of Harlech 
forming its western boundary, and the range 
of mountains named the Llawllech, the Ddwrg, 
the Great and Lesser Rhinog enclosing 
it along its eastern boundary. ‘The greatest 
width of the vale is not more than 5 miles, 
its length about 12 or 14 miles, extending 
from Barmouth to the great estuary Traeth 
Mawr. It is doubtful if the Romans ever 
occupied Ardudwy. At the period of their 
invasion of Wales there were only three 
accessible points of approach—one from the 
north along the estuary of Traeth Mawr, 
another through the rugged Drws Ardudwy, 
and one through the pass of Bwlch Tiddiad, 
down 610 stone steps. In fact, Ardudwy 
was out of the way, it led to no place, 
except the great rock upon which was built 


Twr Bronwen and Dinas Colwyn, the pre- 
decessors of its Edwardian fortress. There 
was no road of access in the olden times at 
Llanaber, or Barmouth, as the bare rocks 
plunged direct into the sea, where there now 
exists a broad and safe road. The Romans 
either overlooked Ardudwy, because they 
did not think it worth acquiring, or they 
might have considered it a convenient cu/-de- 
sac into which they could coop up the unruly 
natives. The only people, in fact, who ap- 
pear to have coveted this pleasant vale were 
those called by the natives Gwyddelians, but 
by their own annalists Goidel, or Scotti. 

The first reliable account we get of this 
Irish occupation of the seacoast is from 
Llwyd, an old Welsh historian, who tells us 
that about the year 540 a.p. Cunedda, the 
conqueror, a Cumbrian prince, finding him- 
self inheritor of Wales through his mother, 
Gwawl, wife of Edeyrn ap Padarn, resolved 
to repossess his inheritance, and giving 
battle to the Irish, chased them from the 
land. 

Bishop Basil Jones calls the invasion of 
Cunedda the Cuneddian migration, on the 
supposition that it was a national, and not a 
mere family, migration. 

Whether the Gael were intruders or not, 
it is clear that the ancient civilization was 
broken up, and had disappeared before the 
conquest by Caswallon. ‘The Cuneddian 
migration is the first chapter in the history 
of North Wales, “the fountain of their 
genealogies.” Previous history we have 
none ; the earliest Welsh legends are nearly 
all connected with South Wales, or with 
North Britain. 

He then divided his conquests between 
his eleven sons, and gave the name of 
each son to his respective portion, Meirion 
giving name to Merionethshire. 

In the Iolo MSS. we are told that 
*“Tybion, the son of Cunedda Wledig, won 
the Cantref (Merionethshire), routing the 
Gwyddelians, and in that he was slain, when 
the nobles of the country conferred the 
sovereignty on Meirion, his son, who was 
called Meirion Meirionydd.” 

After this the Irish overran Mona, but 
were driven from thence before they had 
time to settle themselves by Caswallon Law- 
hir, grandson of Cunedda. 
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Dunod, son of Cunedda, delivered the 
commot of Ardudwy, in Eifionydd, and re- 
ceived it as his inheritance, calling it 
Dunodig. See Vestiges of the Gael in 
Gwynedd, by the Bishop of St. David's. 

This event is laid in the same century, 
the sixth. From this account it is evident 
that the remains at Muriau Gwyddelod 
must have been erected prior to the year 
540, but how much earlier it is not easy 
to decide. If the invasion of the hosts of 
Niall in 379 A.D., when he carried war into 
Britain, had anything to do with this occupa- 
tion, his people must have remained in Wales 
161 years before they were driven out by 
Cunedda and Caswallon. But I believe that 
we ought to go back to an earlier occupation, 
when the Red Gwyddelians “ were received 
by consent and in peace,” and afterwards 
showed the cloven foot of treachery and out- 
rage. If this particular tribe is identical 
with the Red Branch of Ulster mentioned in 
the Irish Annals, we are taken back to 715 
years B.c.; and though we may hesitate to 
accept this chronology, it is through this 
channel that we probably find the unique 
concentric circle at Muriau Gwyddelod, and 
which is so commonly found on the stones of 
the sepulchres at New Grange and at Nowth, 
in Ireland. Most of these great Irish burial- 
places were despoiled and plundered in the 
ninth century by Danish pirates, and by 


referring to the Welsh chronicles of the princes, . 


called Brut-y-Tywysogion, we find that at 
that same period the Danes, or, as the Brut 
calls them, the Black Pagans, began to 
ravage Wales. In 961 a.D. the sons of 
Albrick, King of Ireland, are said to have 
taken Holyhead and ravaged the district of 
Lleyn from Bardsey Island to Caernarvon, 
the Irish evidently trying at this time to regain 
that footing in Wales which they lost to 
Cunedda in the sixth century. At last Rodric 
the Great being killed by the Irish, his 
brother, Iago, took such revenge that the 
Irish were overcome and driven by him from 
Arvon, Lleyn, and Ardudwy to South Wales, 
where they were conquered by Einion, grand- 
son of Hywel the Good, who not only over- 
came them, but slew the Black Pagans, who 
came to the assistance of the Irish” (Brut- 
y- Tywysogion). 

This appears to have been the last attempt 





of the Irish upon the maritime borders of 
Wales, for which experiment they paid the 
penalty of extirpation, and I am inclined to 
think that in the tenth century the Irish 
element was as thoroughly rooted out from 
among the native country as it could 
possibly be. 

The Bishop suggests that neither the Gael 
nor the Cymry were the first inhabitants of 
these islands, and that the Welsh were 
prompted by vanity to claim a precedence to 
which they had no right, and that probably 
the same vanity would lead them to pervert 
the traditions concerning the Gwyddelian 
occupation of North Wales. He admits this 
is mere conjecture, yet he also admits the 
importance of the fact of a Gwyddelian 
occupation resting on indisputable evidence. 

Ardudwy was, as I have before remarked, 
well protected on the east by a range of 
mountains: it possessed a sea-fort on the 
rock where Edward afterwards erected Har- 
lech Castle, and it had a safe port of anchorage 
behind Mochras Point, at the mouth of the 
Artro. Commanding this port is an old dry 
stonework fortress, Caer Gethin, now called 
Pen-y-Sarn. The walls of the old castle are 
still about 20 feet high, and its two remain- 
ing towers are square. No mortar or cement 
is used in its construction. 

It was at or near to Harlech that Bran ap 
Llyr, father of Caractacus, kept his court, and 
we are told that a tower, or fortalice, called 
Twr Bronwen, named after his ill-fated sister, 
who was married to Matholwch, King of 
Ireland, also stood here. Bran ap Llyr was 
an idolater of the original stock of the 
Cymri. In the sixth century Maelgwyn 
Gwynedd is said to have built a castle on the 
same rock, and probably incorporated Twr 
Bronwen into his own stronghold, which was 
again incorporated by King Edward with his 
own royal castle. This is evident from one 
of Maelgwyn’s square towers being enveloped 
in the casing of one of Edward’s round towers. 

To return to Muriau Gwyddelod. The 
name means walls, or, more properly, 


dwellings of the Irishmen (Gwyddelians). 
The Welsh yave the designation of Bod to 
their dwellings, and great numbers of the 
oldest houses in Wales still retain that prefix. 
When these Bods were surrounded by an 
enclosure of earth or stones with a ditch, 
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they were called Caers. It is, therefore, clear 
that the Welsh did not lay out Muriau 
Gwyddelod, they would never have given 
their Irish conquerors the credit of forming a 
settlement in Ardudwy if that fact had not 
really taken place. 

There are at least twenty-six localities 
bearing the name Gwyddel in Wales. Those 
in Anglesey are on low ground, intersected 
by creeks on the west coast. Two others 
are on the point of the promontory of Lleyn ; 
one is at the entrance of the pass of 
IJanberis from Capel Curig, one near 
Harlech, one near Maentwrog, one near 
Towyn, and there is Gwyddel-wern. Places 
of this name are also to be found in 
Montgomeryshire, Radnorshire, Pembroke- 
shire, Glamorganshire, and in Monmouth- 
shire. 

The remains consist of céttiau or semi- 
subterranean hut-dwellings of uncemented or 
dry stonework, surrounded by stone circles 
and ovals, with an oval amphitheatre, and at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile from these 
are a group of three caers containing several 
carneddau. In the first section are several 
low stone walls, of 8, 4, and 3 feet high 
respectively. The central object is a walled 
enclosure, circular, and about 30 feet in 
diameter, the walls of which measure 4 feet 
thick at the base, narrowing upwards to about 
8 feet high in the highest part. This is built 
without any regularity, and simply to give 
sustaining strength, there being larger blocks 
of stone placed at intervals on the inner side 
of the wall. Inside this circle and against 
its east side is placed a stone 5 feet long ; 
its flat top stands 3 feet 5 inches from the 
ground, its under side 18 inches. The stone 
itself projects from the inner line of the circle 
about 5 feet into the area, which is perfectly 
flat and unoccupied. This first section of 
the Muriau is the centre, around which all 
else is subordinate. I cannot think it to 
have been the base of a carnedd, and the 
stone on the east side the place of sepulture, 
though at first such an idea might suggest 
itself. The external surroundings of this 
30-feet circle indicate other purposes than 
those of interment. The most important or 
these was to obtain a pathway clear all round 
outside of the walls in connection with the 
public road from the exterior. This pathway 


isolates the 30-feet circle from a series of 
about thirty circles, ovals, oblongs, and other 
eccentric forms which are grouped around it, 
and which communicate one with another, 
The appearance is that of a group of dwellings 
and the requisite offices which would appertain 
to a Gwyddelian chief. On the south side 
of the 30-feet circle and adjoining it are two 
rectangular structures, the largest 17 feet by 
12 feet inside, the smaller one 12 feet by 
6 feet, the walls 8 or 9 feet high and 4 feet 
thick in parts. Exterior to these are the 
remains of a strong enclosure wall 65 feet in 
extent, showing within its substance thirteen 
small cét#iau or stone cells of from 6 feet to 
4 feet in diameter, apparently adapted for 
sentries on guard. On the south side of this 
group is a large space of ground covered with 
partially-destroyed stone rings, and a few 
carneddau. One of these, an oval, is 17 feet 
by 12 feet, with a flat tablestone 6 feet long 
and 1 foot high at the south-east end. Here 


‘may have been located the general cemetery 


of the tribe, as there are dispersed among 
the stone rings heaps of earth and stones like 
the remains of carneddau. 

On the east side of the 30-feet circle is an 
oblong enclosure with rounded ends, 35 feet 
by 15 feet ; another similar, 20 feet by 15 feet ; 
then a circle 12 feet across with a single stone 
in its centre. On the south of this lies a 
ponderous stone on the ground, 9 feet by 
4 feet. This small circle is entire, and is 
introductory to a very peculiar stone stile 
entering upon another section of these re- 
mains—viz., the field of the amphitheatre. 
The stile is evidently the ancient barrier, and 
gives transit through a wall 9 feet in thickness, 
and is used now for the same purpose for 
which it was originally constructed by the 
ancient inhabitants. Passing through this 
narrow passage, and at 30 yards distance we 
enter an oval amphitheatre, excavated in the 
hillside, measuring east and west 200 feet, 
north and south 150 feet. The exterior 
boundary consists of a mound of earth and 
loose stones. From this enclosure the area 
slopes in two concentric terraces, the whole 
surrounding a circular construction of dry 
stonework of about 4o feet diameter, and 
standing 10 feet nearer the west end than it 
does on the east end of the amphitheatre. 
This 40-feet circle is bowl-shaped, about 
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5 feet deep, with its sides lined with stone- 
work, and exhibiting twenty-one small 
detached rings of the average diameter of 
4 feet each, some being placed on the interior 
slope, while others are on the exterior. Of 
those on the outside about ten have been 
destroyed. The entrance to the circle is 
well defined and funnel-shaped, the wider 
part being outside. In front of it is a stone 
wall projected to the north-west now much 
disturbed. It is about 3 or 4 feet wide and 
50 feet long, and carried across the enclosure 
till it meets the boundary mound, at which 
point it terminates in a group of stone rings, 
these apparently forming the entrance to the 
amphitheatre. At the eastern end of the 
enclosure is an arrangement of single stones 
standing close one to another, occupying the 
inner rim of the oval boundary for 50 feet, 
and placed so as to overlook the whole of 
the area both of the amphitheatre itself, as 
well as of the bowl-shaped structure in its 
centre. The whole of this section is very 
curious; it has been entirely formed by 
excavating the required shape out of the 
hillside, and is exceedingly regular in its 
design, quite unlike the previous section. 
The conclusions I drew were that the 40-fect 
circle of stonework was the basement of a 
carnedd of a somewhat unusua! style of con- 
struction, that it was an unfinished work, and 
had never received its intended occupant. 
It might seem strange to place a mausoleum 
in the centre of an amphitheatre, but Celtic 
ideas are not to be judged by our very proper 
mode of conducting such arrangements ; they 
had their own way of doing things, and I 
believe this is one of their eccentricities. I 
will recapitulate the peculiarities of this 
singular construction. By supposing our- 
selves within the boundary mound of the 
200-feet amphitheatre, we find upon looking 
around that the hollowed area has upon its 
sloping sides two terraces rather broad which 
overlook the whole space, and also the 
surrounding country north, south, and west, 
comprising the entire bay of Harlech from 
Bardsey Island, and along the whole coast- 
line of the peninsula of Lleyn, wherein are 
the towns of Pwllheli and Criccieth in full 
view, backed by a range of mountains 
culminating in the Yr Eifl. The open bay 
presents in its centre, for twenty miles towards 
the sea horizon, that strange and mysterious 
VOL, XXIX. 





spectacle which has been named Sarn Badrig, 
the rough ridged back of which lies at ebb 
tide like the twisted form of a huge sea-serpent 
upon the calm surface of the unruffled sea. 
Thus looking around it occurred to me that 
probably this amphitheatre may really have 
been the cemetery of a chief of note, and 
that the unusual style of construction it offers 
may have been connected with certain stately 
periodic ceremonies, when accommodation 
was required for a large assembly of people 
engaged in ancestral worship. ‘The funnel- 
like shape of the entrance and the general 
form of the area appear to indicate arrange- 
ments for such an assembly. 
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COUNTY OF OXFORD. 


Chalgrave. 
(Ex. Q. K., Miscl. Ch. Gds., rhs.) 
Bensington. 
(Zbid., +5 o-) 
Swyncombe. 
(Zbid., Er) 
Aston Rowen. 
(Zb7d., +f2-) 
Stratton Awdley. 
(Zézd., ris:) 
Oxford City : 
St. Nicholas. 
St. Giles. 
St. Mary Magdalene. 
(Zbid., +52.) 
. Myxsbury. 
. Weston. 
. Godington. 
Shelleswell. 
. Hardwick Audley. 
. Charneton upon Otmore. 
. Hethe. 
. Burcestr’, 
. Mydleton., 
10. Ardley. 
11. Hampton Gaye. 
12. Fringeford, 
13. Odington. 
14. Fritwell. 
15. Launton. 
16. Cottisford. 
17. Wendelburie. 
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COUNTY OF OXFORD (continued). 


18, 
19. 


20, 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Noke. 
Islippe. 
Filmore. 
Somerton. 
Blechesdon. 
Newnton Persell. 
Southerne. 
Bucknell. 
(Zoid, 1s.) 


. Heyford ad pontem. 
. Hampton Poyle. 

. Curtlington. 

. Chesterton. 

. Heyford Warren 
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(bid., +o-) 
Lillingeston Lovel. 

(Zbid., x57.) 
Southbye. 
Glympton. 

(Zbid., 153-) 


. Cawsham. 
. Rutherfilde Peparde. 
. Henley upon Thames. 


Shiplake. 


. Rotherfylde Gray. 


Mapledurham. 

Harpden. 

Byxgybwyn and Byxbrond. 
id, +5.) 

Cromershe Gyfforde. 


. Northe Stoke. 


Goryng. 
Newnam Moorren. 
Chakynden. 


. Wytchmerche. 


Ipsden. 
Mongwell, 

(Zbid., +45-) 
Dorchester. 
Clyfton. 
Chyslehampton. 
Drayton. 
Ippwell. 
Culnam. 


. Stodham. 
. Sowthstoke. 


Woodcott. 
(Zbid., +57-) 


. Watlyngton. 

. Stoke Talmage. 
. Sherburne. 

. Pyrton. 

. Pyssill. 

. Whytfeld. 


(Zbid., 72.) 
Ewelme. 
Marche Hold... . glo. 
Warborow. 


Barwike of Chalgrave. 
Newington. 
Baldewyn Bryghtwell. 


COUNTY OF OXFORD (continued), 


Bryghtwell Folam. 
Hase 
(Zoid. rts-) 


Cawsham, 
Harpden. 
Rotherfield Graye. 
Rotherfield Pippard. 
Shiplake. 

(lbid., rhz-) 


Great Mylton. 
Waterstocke. 
Toursay. 

(Jbid., +45.) 


[Four inventories with names of places gone. ] 


(Jbid., rby.) 
Stoke Talmache. 
(Zbid., +4z-) 


. Chiselhampton. 

. Clifton. 

. Culham. 

. Drayghten in the parish of Dorchester. 
. Ipwell. 

. Stodham. 

. South Stoke. 
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(Zbid., ris.) 
Chynnor. 
Emyngton. 
Lewkenor, 
Sydnam. 
Ipstone, 
Aawell. 
South Weston. 
(2bid., +45-) 


Hedington. 
Ambresden, 
Marton. 


. Albury. 


. Pedington. 
. Darsyngton. 
. Waterpurye. 
. Horspathe. 
. Cuddesdon. 
. Ilsfeld. 


. Newenham Courtney. 
. Halton. 
- Forsthill. 


. Laurens Bauldyn., 


ode Eton. 


. Cowley. 
. Sandeford. 
. Whaytleye. 


: Becleye. 
I. Staunton Saint John. 
. Marston. 


(Zbid., +41.) 


. Chekyngdon. 
. Cromershe Gyfford. 
. Goryng. 


Ypsden. 


. Mapledyrham. 
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COUNTY OF OXFORD (continued). 


. Mungell. 

. Newnam Morren. 

. Northe Stoke. 

H... hurche. 
(Lbid., +42.) 
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. Whateley. 
. Laweraunce Baldwyn. 
. Merton. 
Pedington. 
Hedington. 
Ambresden. 
Elsfilde. 
Wood Eton. 
. Sandford. 
1o, Albury. 
11. Yfeley. 
12, Halton. 
13. Horsepathe. 
14. Cuddesden. 
15. Garsyngton. 
16. Stanton Seynt John. 
17. Fostill. 
18. Waterpere. 
19. Brygsett alias S, Clementes. 
20. Beckeley. 
21. Cowley. 
22, Newneham Courtney. 
23. Horton 
24. Marston. 
25. Christ Church, Oxford (?), and Osney Church. 
(Aug. Off. Miscl. Bks., vol. 496.) 
Broken plate delivered into the Jewel House, 7 Ed- 
ward VI. to 1 Mary. 
Oxford County. 
Oxford City. 
(Zd. R. R. Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 


(To be continued.) 
Publications and JProceedings of 
Archxological Societies. 


avs 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE seventh volume of the new series of the Transac- 
tions of the RoyAL HIsToORICAL SOCIETY comprises 
323 pages of matter, which is for the most part well 
worthy of being printed. The presidential address of 
Sir Mountstuart E. Grant-Duff has for its text the 
works of Thucydides. Mr. Henry Elliot Malden 
contributes ‘* Notes on the Family of Betoun in con- 
nection with some Royal Letters of James VI.” 
“The Magyar Country: A Study in the Comparative 
History of Municipal Institutions,” by Dr. Emil 
Reich, is of much value, though too brief. ‘‘ The 
Druids of Ireland ” is translated from the German of 
Professor Von Pflugk-Harttung. Mr. F. Liebermann 
writes on ‘‘ The Instituta Cnuti Aliorumque Regum 
Anglorum,” and gives a variety of information with 
regard to this little known Latin treatise on early 
English law. Mr. W. H. Russell has done good 
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service in transcribing ‘‘The Laws of the Mercers’ 








Company of Lichfield,” to which the Rev. Professor 
Cuningham contributes an introduction. By far the 
most valuable as well as bulky part of this volume 
is the second instalment of ‘‘The Inclosures and 
Eviction Inquisition of 1517,” by Mr. I. S. Leadam. 
Upon this we commented at some little length when 
noticing the last volume of transactions. This part 
includes the counties of Norfolk, Yorkshire, Hereford- 
shire, Staffordshire, Hampshire, and the Isle of 


Wight. 
4 %sS 

The fourth quarterly issue of vol. iii. (5th series) of 
the journal of the RoyaL Sociery OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND contains some excellent papers. The 
first part of ‘The Antiquities from Kingstown to 
Dublin,” by Rev. G. T. Stokes, D.D., has two illus- 
trations, one showing the present condition of Monks- 
town Castle, and the other giving a view of the coffee 
house, Dunleary, from a plate of 1803. Mr. W. 
Frazer writes an admirable paper on “Early Pave- 
ment Tiles in Ireland,” with five plates of specimens. 
Examples are given of small single letter tiles (Lom- 
bardic) exactly like those recently found at Watton 
Priory. Mr. David MacRitchie contributes a scholarly 
paper termed ‘‘ Notes on the word ‘Sidh.’” Miss 
Margaret Stokes writes on ‘*St. Beoc of Wexford 
and Lau Veox in Brittany”; two illustrations are 
given of the primitive ruined church of St. Beoc, 
Carn, co. Wexford. Mr. Robert Cochrane con- 
tributes a most interesting essay on ‘* The Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Howth,” illustrated by twenty-two cuts 
and plans ; it concludes with an illustrated account of 
‘* The Garland of Howth,” a seventh century copy of 
the four Gospels. Mr. Burtchaell continues his account 
of ‘* The Geraldines of the County Kilkenny.” The 
miscellanea of this number are varied, and of value. 
The proceedings give an account of the fourth general 
meeting of 1893 at Dublin, and the excursion to 
Howth. With this are issued index, title-page, and 
preface to vol. iii. 


a 
The second part of vol. ii. (new series) of the Trans- 
actions of the GLASGOW ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
forms a well-printed small quarto of about 125 pages. 
The first paper is a particularly interesting one on 
‘* Peel: its Meaning and Derivation,” by Mr. George 
Neilson. It is by no means a dry etymological 
disquisition, but is in reality an entertaining historical 
tractate. Mr. Neilson subjects the word to a thorough 
investigation, such as it has never before received. 
The earliest examples of the word occur in the 
accounts of the Scottish wars of Edward I. The 
first peel on record is that of Lochmaben, the next at 
Dumfries, and the next three at Linlithgow, Selkirk, 
and Berwick. To these follow accounts of the 
English-made peels of Perth, Liddell, Kinross Fort, 
and Stirling between 1307 and 1336. Other early 
peels, and peels of the sixteenth century, are also 
described. The result is that the earliest meaning 
of the term was undoubtedly ‘‘ a stake,” which upsets 
the theories of the distinguished etymologists who 
have connected the word with the Latin pz/a. “I 
believe,” says Mr. Neilson, ‘‘that ‘ peel’ came to us 
through the French Ze/, which was the lineal repre- 
sentative of the Latin fa/us, a stake, a derivation in 
support of which history and philology offer most 
G2 
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distinct and mutually corroborative testimony.” The 
next paper is a short one, with a plate, by Archbishop 
Eyre, on the inscription in the chapter-house of 
Glasgow Cathedral. A brief note on ‘‘ Bute in Early 
Christian Times,” by Rev. J. K. Hewitson, is followed 
by the introductory address of Professor John 
Ferguson, F.S.A., to the session of 1891-92. Three 
other short papers are ‘‘The Ramshorn Kirk and 
Kirkyard,” by Mr. Colin D. Donald; ‘* Note on a 
Broadsword found at Auchentorlie, Dumbartonshire ” 
(illustrated), by Dr. David Murray ; and ‘‘ Note on 
an Old Sandal found at Kinning Park, Glasgow ” 
(illustrated), by Mr. Robert Brydall. The next article 
is an elaborate and well-illustrated one, by Mr. R. M. 
W. Swan, on ‘*The Ruined Temples in Central 
Africa, Zimbabwe in Mashonaland.” [For some 
criticisms on the somewhat too hasty judgments of 
Messrs. Bent and Swan, by Sir John Willoughby, see 
Antiquary, vol. xxviii., p. 274.] The rest of the 
number is occupied with accounts of the excursions 
of the society for 1891 to 1892. 


2% BA oO 
Part 3 of vol. iii. of the Transactions of the St. PAUL’s 
ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, in addition to a brief 
account of proceedings at meetings and visits, contains 
the following valuable articles: ‘‘The History and 
Early Development of St. Mark’s, Venice,” by Mr. 
R. P. Spiers, F.S.A., illustrated with three plans. 
‘* The Origin and Use of the word ‘ Triforium,’” by 
Mr. Edward Bell, F.S.A. This is a brief but very 
able paper, and is explained by outline sketches of 
triforium details at Canterbury, Bermay, Jumiéges, 
Cérisy-la-Forét, La Trinité, and St. Etienne, Caen, 
Waltham, Durham, Norwich, and St. Bartholomew, 
Smithfield. The next two papers are ‘* Ecclesiology 
in Scotland,” by Rev. James Cooper, D.D., and 
‘* Notes on Irish Architecture,” by Mr. F. J. Beckley. 
Both are good of their kind, but of necessity very 
sketchy. If the society requires lectures of this kind, 
by all means let them hear them, but it seems a 
great mistake and a new departure of a faulty kind 
to print them in the Transactions. Mr. Charles 
Browne, F.S.A., has a good paper on ‘“‘ Ecclesiastical 
Head-dress.” 

a2 O¢ as 
Part 54 of the INDEX LiBRARY (British Record 
Society) has a large instalment of the ‘‘ Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury Wills, 1383-1558,” consisting of 
an able introduction by Mr. J. Challenor C. Smith, 
and forty pages of the index extending from ‘‘ Kalf 
see Calfe ” to ‘‘ Longe, William, St. Botulph, Aldrych- 
gate, London.” Sixty pages suffice to conclude the 
index of ‘‘ Lichfield Wills, 1510-1652.” 

4 +s @ 
The opening number of the Ex-Lipris Sociery 
journal for the new year is a good one. The first 
article is on ‘‘The Royal Book-Plate of the Cam- 
bridge University Library,” by Mr. Octavius Johnson ; 
Mr. C. Dexter Allen contributes ‘‘Some American 
Notes”; Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A., writes 
usefully on ‘‘ How to arrange Book-Plates.” Among 
the illustrations are three book-plates of the Nuremberg 
family of Kress or Kressenstein. The finest of these, 
which is a noble example of heraldic mantling, is 
used as a frontispiece to this number, and has been 
assigned to Albert Durer. Among the editorial notes 


we observe a notice that the annual meeting of the 
society will be held on February 14 at St. Martin’s 
Town Hall, Trafalgar Square. 


The December number of the journal of the Cork 
HISTORICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY com- 
pletes the second volume. In addition to the 
separately-paged serials and matters of smallermoment, 
this issue contains several good articles—‘* The Lough 
of Cork ” (illustrated), by Mr. C. G. Doran; ‘Cork 
Amusements in 1781,” by Mr. Robert Day, F.S.A.; 
** The Old Dublin Bankers,” by Mr. C. M. Tenison; 
“The Sarsfield Chalice of 1601 ” (illustrated), by Mr. 
Robert Day, F.S.A.; and ‘‘ Fiants of Edward VI, 
relating to County Cork.” 


ee 

The eightieth number of the WILTSHIRE ARCHA- 
OLOGICAL AND NATURAL History SOCIETY, pub- 
lished in December, contains a varied assortment of 
matter connected with the county in one way or 
another. First comes a short paper by Mr. W. 
Money, F.S.A., on ‘‘ The Battle of Aithandine,” re- 
printed from the pages of the Aztiguary, in which he 
argues that Eddington in Berks, and not Edington in 
Wilts, is the true site of the battle. Mr. James 
Waylen follows with a paper on ‘‘ The Struggle 
between Wilton and Devizes in the Seventeenth 
Century for the possession of the County Court,” 
showing that the rivalry and jealousy between the 
northern and southern halves of the county which, as 
residents in Wiltshire know is by no means extinct 
at the present time, was even keener in the “olden 
days.” A careful and accurate architectural descrip- 
tion of the church of All Saints, the Leigh, near 
Crichlade, by Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A., is illus- 
trated by four excellent plates of drawings, showing 
the whole of the exterior of the church, and the 
interior details of the wooden turret, and of ‘the very 
curious roof, Gothic in form, but Jacobean in detail, 
which was erected in 1638. The next item is a third 
contribution of twenty-five pages towards a Wiltshire 
Glossary by G. E. Dartnell and the Rev. E. H. 
Goddard, consisting of words and phrases not noted 
in previous notes of the magazine. We gather from 
a notice issued with the magazine that the English 
Dialect Society is now reprinting the whole of this 
glossary with considerable additions in separate form. 
The Rev. W. G. Clark gives three documents relating 
to the arrest of Sir William Sharington in 1549 from 
the stores of historical material at Lecock Abbey. 
One of these documents containing an inventory of 
Sir William’s jewels, etc., is interesting as showing 
the extreme magnificence in dress and jewellery of 
the gentlemen of the time. Notes on an undescribed 
stone-circle at Coate, near Swindon, by Mr. A. D. 
Passmore, comes next, with a sketch-plan of the 
stones as they exist at the present time. This circle 
seems hitherto to have escaped the notice of arche- 
ologists altogether, doubtless owing to the insignificant 
appearance of such of the stones as still remain, which, 
however, are much larger than they appear to be, for 
though only showing 2 feet or so above ground, they 
are 5 or 6 feet long under the turf. Only nine stones 
out of a probable thirty or more are now existing. 
The eleven pages of small-print notes on archeology 
and natural history are of considerable _ interest, 
dealing with such matters as the opening of the 
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barrows at Liddington, the finding of skeletons at 
Kingston Deverill, of Roman coins at Mere in 1856, 
the opening of a Romano-British pit at Corton, with 
notes on the animal bones found therein by General 
Pitt Rivers; old stained glass in Clyffe Pypard 
Church, a medizeval bell at Kemble, an oak tree coffin 
at Christian Malford, the recovery of a seventeenth- 
century brass at Salisbury, notes on recent Wiltshire 
books and articles, a note by Mr. W. Cunington, 
suggesting that the so-called ‘‘ incense cups” of the 
Wiltshire barrows were really used to hold tinder or 
something of the kind, and that two holes pierced in 
their sides were for the: purpose of a string or sinew 
hinge for a lid to cover them. The natural history 
jottings include notes on the recent occurrence of the 
gadwall, the stormy petrel, and the puffin in Wilt- 
shire. No less than six pages of small print are taken 
up with the record of the donations and additions by 
exchange or purchase to the society’s museum and 
library at Devizes during the last six months, the 
greater part of them gifts to the library, showing that 
a real effort is being made to make this Wiltshire 
library a library of reference for a// matters con- 
nected with the history of the county, and not merely 
for matters of strictly archzological interest. The 
number concludes with the first forty-eight pages of 
abstracts from the /ugudsitiones Post-mortem for Wilt- 
shire in the Public Record Office. These are paged 
separately from the magazine, so that when complete 
they may be bound together. They will be of the 
greatest value to those engaged in the study of 
genealogy, parochial and family history, field names, 
and other like subjects. 
“5 ~% 

Part ix. of the Journal of the BRADFORD HIsTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY extends from page 173 
to 238 of closely-printed double columns, and con- 
tains a variety of excellent material. Mr. T. T. 
Empsall gives papers on ‘‘The Bolling Family,” 
‘* Bradford Parish Church Register,” ‘* High Sunder- 
land, near Halifax ” (illustrated), and ‘* Local Military 
Tenures.” Mr. W. Samton supplies an account, 
with portrait, of Joseph Hinchcliffe, schoolmaster, 
Mr. W. Cudworth writes on ‘‘ Old Bradford Records, 
and on Bradford in 1759.” Mr. C. A. Federer con- 
tributes two papers, ‘‘Cartulary of West Riding 
Documents,” and ‘Bibliography of Bradford and 
Neighbourhood.” 


Under the title of Transactions of the MONUMENTAL 
Brass SOCIETY appears vol. ii., part 3, of the trans- 
actions of the old ‘* Cambridge University Association 
of Brass Colleciors.” A meeting held on November 28 
brought about the change of title, which on the whole 
seems a wise one. The association now ‘‘ aspires to 
be a national society, not a mere University Club of 
brass-rubbers.” In this number of some forty pages, 
Mr. H. K. St. J. Sanderson continues the ‘* Brasses 
of Bedfordshire,” and also additions and corrections to 
Haines’ List. Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., gives a 
geod description (illustrated) of the Brasses at Leigh, 
Surrey. Mr. A. Knox describes the 1662 brass to 
Bishop Rutter at Peel, Isle of Man. Rev. H. E. 
Field makes ‘*Some Suggestions for Preserving 
Records of the Monumental Brasses of England.” 
The brasses at Scrivelsby, Lincolnshire, one of which 
has been recently stolen or “lost,” are described and 





illustrated by Rev. C. G. R. Birch. The remainder 
of the number is taken up with short paragraphs and 


official notices. 
6 +s @% 

The January quarterly issue of ARCHASOLOGIA 
CAMBRENSIS opens with the interesting account of 
the discovery of a megalithic sepulchral chamber on 
the Penmaen Burrows, Gower, Glamorganshire, by 
Colonel Morgan, K.G. This remarkable chamber, 
nearly buried in blown sand, was cleared out and 
investigated last July by the Swansea Scientific 
Society. The account is illustrated with two 
diagrams.—Mr. E. A. Ebblewhite, F.S.A., continues 
his Flintshire Genealogical Notes, treating this time 
the three parishes of Cwm (Combe), St. Asaph, 
and Yoceifiog, or Skiviock.—Mr. H. C. Tiernay 
describes and illustrates those unexplored and eccle- 
siastical ruins in Carmarthenshire, Capel Herbach, 
Capel Begawdin, and Capel Dyddgen. The ruins of - 
these hardly known chapels seem full of interest, and 
merit further attention from some practical eccle- 
siologist—Archdeacon Thomas, F.S.A., treats of 
‘*The Norwich Taxation of the Diocese of Bangor 
(1253),” and Mr. Edward Owen continues his his- 
torical account of the Premonstratensian abbey of 
Talle. The archzological notes at the end of the 
number (many of them are well illustrated) are 
exceptionally good. From them we take the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ About the first week in October Mr. John 
Morris, of Rwyddfagatw Farm, in the parish of 
Llanegwad, Carmarthenshire, was extending a pond 
which supplies water to work a threshing-machine, 
and had to dig for some distance into the peaty soil 
adjoining. Ata depth of 5 feet he found in the peat 
what appeared to him a very nice and curiously 
shaped smooth stone. He thought it would make a 
pretty ornament if painted. A servant had actually 
commenced to blacklead it, when a young visitor 
came forward, glanced at the stone, and gave orders 
that it should not be touched. ‘That is one of the 
old stone things people used to fight with,’ said the 
lad. ‘I saw a picture of one in a book of my 
father’s. It was buried with an old chieftain, the 
book said.’ This lad of twelve years old is Horatio 
Thomas, a nephew of Mr. Morris, a son of Mr. J. 
Cerridfryn Thomas, science master of Carmarthen 
Grammar School. He carried home his prize trium- 
phantly. It proves to be a finely-shaped, large-sized, 
and well-preserved celt, so smooth that it may almost 
be called polished. It is just 10 inches long, 8 inches 
round the thickest part, and 34 inches along the 
knife-edge end. It is neither of flint nor jade, but 
of a kind of grey granite, in which some specks of 
felspar and mica are visible. Horatio Thomas took 
a second class (South Kensington) certificate in 
chemistry at the age of nine, and has gained several 
other certificates since. Now in his twelfth year he 
has turned archzologist. In his time, short as it is, 
he has played many parts.” Archzeology is certainly 
spreading amongst the rising generation ! 


PROCEEDINGS. 
AT the meeting of the SocIrTY OF ANTIQUARIES 
held on December 14, the president in the chair, Mr. 
Blair communicated a note on a Roman altar of un- 
common proportions found at Lanchester in July 
last.—Mr. Peacock exhibited a bell-metal mortar, 
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with four handles, bearing a curiously-bungled and 
reversed English inscription recording its making in 
1577-—The president exhibited an ancient Mexican 
headpiece of wood, encrusted with mosaic of tur- 
quoise, malachite, and shell, which was formerly 
preserved in the Bateman Collection recently sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby’sx—Mr. C. H. Read described the 
specimen before the society, the history of which 
dated only to 1854, when it was bought in Paris. By 
a comparison with the other known specimens of the 
same work, Mr. Read was able to show that its 
probable date was the first half of the sixteenth 
century. The existing examples in Europe number 
only twenty-two, and of these eight are now in the 
Christy Collection at the British Museum, the others 
being in Rome, Berlin, Copenhagen, and Vienna. 
The evidence brought forward was derived from 
accounts in the ‘‘Pyronarcha” of Liceti and the 
*¢ Museum Metallicum” of Aldrovandus, and from 
entries in old inventories of the wardrobe of the 
Medici, and of the Schloss Ambras in Tyrol.—Mr. 
Rutland exhibited, through the president, a fine late- 
Celtic sword-sheath found in the Thames, and a 
beautifully-preserved bronze axe-head from Bisham. — 
Mr. G. Payne read a report, as local secretary for 
Kent, with especial reference to discoveries of flint 
implements and Upchurch pottery. He also exhibited, 
by permission of Mrs. Fielding, a fine early sixteenth- 
century cocoanut, mounted in silver-gilt, said to have 
belonged to the last abbot of Feversham. The foot 
is, unfortunately, not original.—Canon Cooke ex- 
hibited a fine psalter of the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, formerly belonging to the great abbey of 
Bury St. Edmunds, upon which the Rev. E. S. 
Devick read some descriptive and explanatory re- 
marks. The ordinary meeting held on January 11 
was for the election of fellows. In addition to the 
successful candidates at the ballot, the following 
distinguished foreigners were elected as honorary 
fellows: Dr. F. Kenner, of Vienna; Major Joaquim 
Philippe Nery Delgado, of Lisbon; and Professor 
Johann Rudolf Rahn, of Zurich. 


5 
At the meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION on January 3, Mr. C. H. Compton 
being in the chair, an interesting series of drawings 
was exhibited by Rear- Admiral Kemlett, of the 
Celtic Tumulus of Mont St. Michael, Carnac. The 
mount is wholly artificial, and it consists of a mass of 
stones piled around a chamber roofed with stone, the 
whole being covered with a layer of clay thick enough 
to prevent entrance of water. It stands nearly east 
and west, and a small ancient church is built on its 
summit, where are also a cross and the ruins of a 
semaphore station. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., ex- 
hibited a series of lamps which have recently been 
found at Jerusalem and its environs by the operations 
of the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews. They are variously ornamented, 
one having a curious pattern of palm branches. They 
are of prehistoric date. The chairman exhibited a 
wall-tile of delft ware most probably made at 
Malines, obtained from an old house in the city of 
London recently demolished. A paper was then read 
on the Roman altar which has recently been found at 
Lanchester. It was prepared by the Rev. Dr. 
Hooppell, and read in his absence by Mr. W. de Gray 


Birch, F.S.A. Photographs of all the order were 
exhibited. The altar has recently been set up for 
preservation within the porch of Lanchester Church, 

not far from the place where it was found. A second 
paper, by Mr. F. H. Williams, was then read on 
** An Ancient Crypt,” which has recently been opened 
out for observation in Crypte Court, Chester, the new 
buildings having been arranged by its owner to admit 
of its preservation. It is of fourteenth-century date, 
and groined with transverse and diagonal ribs. The 
deputy-mayor of Chester, Mr. C. Brown, reported the 
clearing out of a crypt of late Norman date on his pro. 
perty close to the above, which he is having repaired, 

6 «% 

An evening meeting of the FoLK-LORE SOCIETY was 
held on December 20 at 22, Albemarle Street, W, 

The President (Mr. G. L. Gomme) inthe chair. The 
following pamphlets were laid on the table, viz. (1) 
Native Calendar of Central America and Mexico, 
presented by Mr. D. G. Brinton ; (2) Zhe Proceedings 
of the Woman's Anthropological Sociely, presented by 
the society ; and (3) Several Russian Pamphlets, pre- 
sented by M. Eugene Auitchkof. The following 
short papers were read by the secretary, viz. (1) “A 
Valentine Day’s Custom,” by Mr. W. B. Gerish; 
(2) ‘* Cursing Stones in Cos. Fermanagh, Cavan, 
etc.,” by Mr. G. H. Kinahan ; and (3) ‘* A Note on 
Professor Haddon’s Article on Irish Folk-Lore,” by 
Miss Nora Hopper. In the absence of Mr. W. H. 
D. Rouse, the secretary read his paper, which was 
divided into two parts, Part I. dealing with ‘‘ Scripture 
Tableaux in Italian Churches,” and Part II. with 
‘* Italian Votive Offerings.” Mr. Rouse exhibited 
two photos, illustrating his paper, one of ‘‘The 
Presipio,” a representation of the Nativity, and the 
other of a ‘* Bambino.” In the discussion which 
followed the paper, Mr. M. J. Walhouse, Mr. Clodd, 
and the president, took part. Mr. York-Powell then 
read his pee on ‘*Old Northern Folk-Lore and 
Folk-Faith,” and a discussion followed, in which Mr. 
Clodd, Mr. Clive Holland, Mr. Kirby, and the 
president, took part. A note by Mr. J. R. Haig on 
some ‘‘ Obeah Customs ” was also read. 


5 
The monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES was held on December 20. 
A number of objects of the Roman period found 
within the past two months while clearing out the 
rooms between the north-east corner at the Roman 
station of Cilurnum (Chester), and the east gateway. 
Mr. Blair, F.S.A., described a variety of coins, chiefly 
Scottish (Alexander III., Robert Bruce, David IL, 
Robert II., James I.), found on the beach at South 
Shields, between the Fish and South Piers, by Mr. 
Ernest Blair. Dr. Hodgkin (secretary) then an- 
nounced that the sum of £383 had been promised 
towards the Bruce memorial in St. Nicholas Church, 
and hoped that the balance of £120 asked for would 
soon be raised. Mr. Knowles then read notes of the 
old Fox and Lamb public-house in Pilgrim Street, 
Newcastle, recently pulled down. He placed on the 
table several drawings of the interior and exterior of 
the building. Mr. M. Phillips read his valuable 
paper on ‘*The Old Bank, Newcastle,” the first 
provincial bank in the kingdom. By the kindness of 
Mr. Boyd, of Benton, Mr. Phillips exhibited a quarto 
book containing specimens of old provincial ba 

















notes, and a mass of printed and MS. material, 
relating to the Newcastle banks. 
25 


The Council of the CHESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY are able to congratulate the members on 
the satisfactory work in the city during the year. 
The excavations in the city were continued under the 
superintendence of Mr. I, Matthews-Jones, by Mr. 
Haverfield, and later by Mr. E. F. Benson, and 
resulted in the discovery of a further number of 
Roman inscribed and sculptured stones of considerable 
interest. The work has now so far been completed. 
The archzeological discoveries made in the city during 
the year include the following: On the property of 
Messrs. Dicksons, Limited, in St. John Street, a 

rtion of the old Roman wall, which has been 
allowed, though at great inconvenience, to remain i 
situ. On premises at the rear of Messrs. Walker 
and Knight’s property, Northgate Street, in making 
excavations for a new building, a Roman hypocaust 
(in situ), an Elizabethan room, and a chimney-top 
carved out of the solid sandstone, and enriched with 
the characteristic embellishments of the period, and 
several stone jugs. It is the intention of the owners 
of Axon’s Buildings, Lower Bridge Street (Randle 
Holme’s house), to preserve as far as possible this 
relic of ancient Chester. It is also probable that the 
authorities of the city will undertake the complete 
restoration of Pemberton’s Parlour, which fell in the 
early part of the year. There are now 260 members 
belonging to the society. 


The anniversary meeting of the SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHOLOGY was held on January 9 at the society’s 
house, 37, Great Russell Street, Mr. P. Le Page 
Renouf (President) in the chair. A paper was read 
by Rev. Dr. Lowry upon *‘ Tarshish and Navigation 
among the Jews.” The secretary’s report stated that 
the society has again suffered loss by the death of 
several of its honoured and distinguished members, 
but the number on the roll has been fairly maintained. 
The audited statement of accounts showed a balance 
of £140 15s. 1d. The report also made reference to 
the excellent series of lectures upon the language and 
literature of ancient Egypt delivered by the president 
during the past year, and announced that Mr. Renouf 
had kindly consented to deliver another series of 
lectures commencing in April or May next. There 
will also be a series of lectures by Mr. Pinches upon 
the language and literature of Assyria and Babylonia. 
These commenced on January 10, and will be con- 
tinued each week until March 21. They will be 
held every Monday at half-past four in the rooms of 
the society, and like those of the president will be 
free. The archaic classes, which have been for so 
long a period in abeyance, are thus revived, and it is 
~ a of the council that they will be continued in 
the future. 


2s oy 
The annual general meeting of the RoyAL SocIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held in Dublin 
on January 9, when the following papers were sub- 
mitted ; ‘* The Crannog of Moylarg,” by Rev. George 
R. Buick ; ‘The True History of the Two Chiefs 
of Dunboy,” by A. J. Fetherstonhaugh; ‘‘The 
Franciscan Priory of Ennis, co, Clare, and the Royal 
Tombs Therein,” by T. J. Westropp; ‘* The 


Journey of Sir Henry Sydney, Lord Deputy of 
‘Ireland, against the Rebels in 1569,’ from the 
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ote- 
Book of Nicholas Narbon, Vivester King-of-Arms,” 
by G. D. Burtchaell; ‘*On a Recently- Discovered 
Pagan Sepulchral Mound in the Grounds of Old 
Connaught, Bray,” by W. F. Wakeman; “An 
Ancient Bone Comb and Tracked Stone found in a 
Prehistoric Mound at Kilmessan, co, Meath,” by 
Owen Smith; ‘Irish Flint Saws,” by W. J. 
Knowles; ‘* The History of the Shamrock on Irish 
Tiles,” by William Frazer ; ‘‘ The English Language : 
Its Origin and Progress to the Sixteenth Century,” 
by Rev. D. F. M’Crea; ‘‘ Slieve-na-Calliaghe,” by 
George Coffey ; ‘‘ Structural Features of Lake Dwel- 
lings,” by Robert Munro. On January 10 the 
members visited the recently-discovered pagan sepul- 
chral mound in the grounds of Old Connaught, Bray, 
which were described by Mr. W. F. Wakeman. 
According to the annual report there are now in the 
society 189 fellows and 105 members, an increase of 
fifty over the number for last year. The financial 
condition of the society is also satisfactory. 


A meeting was held of the St. Paut’s Ecciesio- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY on January II at the chapter- 
house, when a paper was read by Rev. C. L. Acland, 
F.S.A., on ** Celtic Bells and Bell Shrines.” 


See” 
Correspondence, 


i 
CELTIC NUMERALS. 
[Vol. xxix., p. 204.] 


A contributor having lately drawn attention to 
this subject, I may perhaps be allowed to add that I 
met with these so-called drovers’ ‘‘ sheep-scorings ” at 
a school in Kent, about the year 1830; there they 
were recited as a sort of patter-song, the numerals 
being mutilated, and shifted out of their proper order 
for rhyme and rhythm. 

Our version ran thus : 

‘Ine, drie, deg, 
tethera fib, 
debera, pebera, digera, dig ; 
Inadig, diadig, driadig, 
tethera, federa, diabumtig.” 
Which last, through every variation, was always final. 
It may be of interest to compare authorities, 

1, Welsh, #2 ; Gaelic, aoz ; German, ei” ; Greek, 

en, oinos ; Sanskrit, eka ; Hebrew, echad. 

2. Welsh, dwy ; Gaelic, dha ; German, ewed ; San- 

skrit, dz ; Latin, duo. 
. Welsh, ¢vé ; Gaelic, ¢v¢; German, dred; San- 
skrit, ¢rya ; Greek, ¢ria. 
Welsh, pfedwar ; Gaelic, ceither (p=c); San- 
skrit, chatur ; Latin, guatuor. 
. Welsh, pump ; German, funf ; Sanskrit, pancha ; 
Greek, ente ; Gaelic, cuég ; Latin, guingue, 
. Welsh, chwech ; German, sechs; Hebrew, 
shishah ; Sanskrit, shash ; Latin, sex. 
. Welsh, saith ; Gaelic, seachd ; German, sieben ; 
Hebrew, sheveah (v=b). 
. Welsh, wyth; Gaelic, ochd; German, ack. ; 
French, Aziz ; Latin, octo, 
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9. Welsh, naw; Gaelic, naodh ; German, neuz ; 
Sanskrit, zava ; Greek, exnea. 
10, Welsh, deg; Gaelic, deich; Sanskrit, daca; 
Greek, deka. 
11. Welsh, unarddegg ; Gaelic, aondeug ; Latin, 
undecim ; Greek, endeka. 
12. Welsh, deuddeg; Gaelic, dhadheug ; Sanskrit, 
dvadaga ; Greek, dédeka. 
15. Welsh, pymtheg (5+10); Gaelic, cuigdeog ; 
Latin, guindecim. 
19. Welsh, pedwar-ar-bymtheg (4+15). See above. 
I dwell upon the Gaelic forms because when we 
find versions in Cumberland they may have been 
originated by Highland drovers ; and it is of especial 
interest to note that they have been traced among the 
Cree Indians of North America. A. HALL. 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C., January 5, 1894. 
CAIRN AT LOUGH CREW. 

I shall be much obliged if any of the readers of the 
Antiquary will please to tell me where I can find a 
good account of the exploration of “ Cairn T. at Lough 
Crew by E. Cornwell in 1867-68,” and a description 
of the sculptured stone called ‘ Hagg’s Chair” from 
the above-named mound (cairn).—J. R. MORTIMER. 

Driffield, January 6, 1894. 


‘A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRESS.” 
(Vol. xxix., p. 36.) 


Will the able reviewer of my book, 4 History of 
English Dress, pardon my joining issue with him as 
to certain statements of historical facts? He says 
‘* the incidental reference to leper houses is historically 
incorrect.” The reference is as follows: ‘‘ From the 
time when our English king, Henry II., founded the 
houses for lepers at Rouen and Rouvrais in the twelfth 
century, we may date the germs of that system of 
benevolent enterprise for which in later ages. England 
has become so famous” (vol. i., p. 111). In con- 
firmation of this statement, see p. 390 of Vie 
Militaire et Religieuse au Moyen Age et a [ Epoque 
de la Renaissance, by Paul Lacroix: ‘* Henri II., 
Roi d’Angleterre et Duc de Normandie (1133-1189) 
fonda 4 Rouen, pour les lépreux et pour les Péres 
chargés de les soigner, une maison hospitaliére, et 
dans la forét de Rouvrai non loin de Rouen, une 
autre maison pour les femmes lépreuses, dont les 
soeurs hospitaliéres devaient étre d’extraction noble.” 
If other authorities are needed there is Henri Fouquet, 
who in his Histoire de Rouen writes of Henry II. : 
‘Tl agrandit on construit le parc de Quevilly, batit 
un chateau et une chapelle sur la rive gauche de la 
Seine . . . et transforme ensuite ce chateau et cette 
chepelle et prieure de Saint-Julien on Salle-aux- 
Pucelles ; c’était une maison de refuge pour les jeunes 
filles nobles atteintes de la lepré.” Nodier, in his 
work on Normandy describing the situation of Saint- 
. Julien, says: ‘*Dés le régne des successeurs de 
Rollon, les ducs de Normandie y posséderient une 
maison de campagne et un parc ou ils prenoient le 
plaisir de la chasse dans une vaste enceinte formée de 
pieux entrelacés dont on veut que le nom Normand 
produit celui de Quevilly. . . . C’est 14 que le con- 
quérant de preparoit 4 chasser dans les bois de 
Rouvray quand un serviteur fidéle vint lui annoncer 
le mort d’Edouard le confesseur. . . . C'est 1a 


qu’ Henri II. fit batir en 1160 cette nouvelle maison 
+ + « qui devint le refuge des plus cruelles miséres, 
. - - Lorsqu’Henri II. fonda en 1183 V’hdpital de 
Saint Julien, il renongait pour l’établir 4 son propre 
palais.” Charles de Beaurepaire, in his Notes His. 
toriques et Archéologiques, speaks of ‘la Salle-aux. 
Pucelles, fondée pour les lepreuses nobles par le roj 
Henri II., duc >: Normandie, dans son Manoir de 
Quevilly.” This Quevilly institution, Nodier tells us, 
has been called by various names: ‘‘ Ce fut un manoir, 
une maison de campagne, un palais, la chapelle de 
Notre Dame, le chapelle de Saint Julien, la Salle ay 
Roi, 4 cause de son origine, la Salle aux Pucelles 4 
cause de sa pieuse destination.” 

With regard to the remark of your reviewer that 
my sketch of rural life in the days of the Tudors 
(vol. i., pp. 170, 171) is ‘‘an absolutely mistaken 
one,” I can quote in support of my statements, Mr. 
T. A. Froude, who, in his turn, refers to Strype, 
Latimer, Bernard Gilpin, Becon, etc., so if I have 
erred, I have, at least, erred in good company, 
Your reviewer says: ‘‘It would be difficult to pen 
another sentence of equal length so absolutely at 
variance with the true social life of those days than 
the following, and then quotes this sentence: ‘ Rents 
might go up or down according to the caprice of the 
lord of the manor, and fines might be inflicted for 
trifling offences.’” In vol. iv. of his great History, 
Mr. Froude, quoting Latimer, writes: ‘* You rent- 
raisers, I may say you step-lords, you have for your 
possessions too much. That which heretofore went 
for 20 or 40 pounds by the year . . . now is let for 
50 or 100 pounds by the year. ... Such proceed- 
ings do intend plainly to make of the yeomanry 
slavery.” Gilpin, quoted by Mr. Froude, says: 
‘*The poor are robbed on every side, and that of 
such as have authority: the robberies, extortions, 
and open oppressions of these covetous cormorants 
the gentlemen, have no end nor limits, ... Tor- 
turing poor men out of their holds, they take it no 
offence, but say the land is their own.” 

Mr. Froude himself writes: ‘‘ Leases as they fell 
in could not obtain renewal; the copyholder whose 
farm had been held by his forefathers so long that 
custom seemed to have made it his own, found his 
fines or his rent quadrupled, or himself: without 
alternative expelled.” Further on he says: “A 
change in the relations between the peasantry and 
the owners of the soil which 300 years have but just 
effected with the assistance of an unlimited field for 
emigration was attempted hastily and unmercifully 
with no such assistance in a single generation. 
Luxury increased on the one side with squalor and 
wretchedness on the other, as its hideous shadow.” 
The commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the country reported that ‘‘ Villages 
were destroyed, towns decayed, and the industrious 
classes throughout England in a condition of un- 
exampled suffering. The occasion was the conduct 
of the upper classes.” GEORGIANA HILL. 


January 13, 1894. 


[It is obvious that criticisms on criticisms by authors 
cannot, as a rule, be allowed ; but in this case there 
seems reason to make an exception. We shall re- 
serve a brief space for the reviewer to reply next 
month,—ED.] 





